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| March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


a political eye to windward, plows through a 

busy week. What happened in Government is 
reported on the succeeding pages. The subjects below 
are a few of the high spots on the record: 


Ts New Deal scrutinizes its balance sheet, keeps 


g¢ Reaching for a grip on the New Deal spending 
machine. 
“It Can Be Done!” A Federal judge takes pen in 
hand and tells what might happen if Congress 
passed a law fo curb the courts. 


Down On the Farm: An expert reviews the farm 
plan and appraises the new. 


¢ The Voice of the New Deal: 

The Spoils System: Secretary Roper. 

Security as a Stabilizer: Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Ernest G. Draper. 

Foreign Markets: Special Assistant to Secretary 
of Commerce, .Chester H. McCall. 

Rules Against Shirkers; WPA Director Harry L. 
Hopkins. 

The Voice of Business: 


Fallacies of Banking: A. B. A. President, Robert 
V. Fleming. 

Farm Problem: Chase National Bank Economist, 
Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. 

Cooperation: National Manufacturers Associa- 
tion President, Colby M. Chester. 

Taxes and Recovery: Chairman of Board, Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation, Tom M. Girdler. 


A Word for the Furred and Feathered: Wildlife 
Lovers launch a nation-wide program. 


Money: Spenders and Lenders join hands in an ef- 
fort to cut Government costs. 


What the Press Thinks—about inflation, about the 
labor troubles, about repeal of farm laws. 


Mass Organization of Labor. The United Mine 
Workers deal a New Deal of their own. 


Sanctions slump. Geneva looks at America, worries 
about our oil and sinks back into its chronic fears. 
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The New Gold Rush 


Efforts of Groups in Congress to Get Legislative Possession of Treasury 
Gold So as to Print More Currency 


OLD in Treasury vaults—a to- 
G tal of $10,182,246,740. 
Currency in circulation—a 
total of $5,700,000,000. 

Those two figures inspire an in- 
creasing number of Senators and 
Representatives to ask: 

Why doesn’t the Treasury, through 
power now held by the President, 
print currency dollars until the total 
number at least equals the number of 
dollars of gold held in vaults? Then 
the bonus could be paid, farm boun- 
ties could be paid and there still 
would be one dollar of solid gold 
back of each dollar of paper money. 

Such is the view of a group in the 
Senate and the House referred to as 
the “inflation bloc.” 


GOLD AND ITS OWNERS 


The proposal of this bloe of Con- 
gressmen to print money raises the 
question: Who actually owns the big 
bar of Treasury gold and to what use 
is this gold being put? 

A resolution now in the Senate asks 
Attorney General Cummings for a 
legal answer to that question. The 
Secretary of the Treasury already 
has given his answer. 

The answer boils down to this: 

All of the gold stored by the Gov- 
ernment makes a bar about 50 feet 
long, 13 feet deep and about 26 feet 
high—a bar about the size of a small 
house. 

Of that bar, the Federal Reserve 
Banks hold gold certificates against 
which a big slice is pledged by the 
Gold Reserve Act. This portion, 39 
feet long by 13 feet deep by 26 feet 








high, is worth $7,930,718,850 out of 


the total of $10,182,246,740. 

The gold certificates are ware- 
house receipts and represent a con- 
tract for use of the gold in the Treas- 
ury on which the Reserve Banks de- 
pend. 

But what use do the banks have 
for such a huge amount of pledged 
gold? 

It serves first as backing for $3,- 
666,000,000 in Federal Reserve Notes, 
which make up the bulk of the cur- 
rency used by people in their every- 
day transactions. It serves next as 
backing for a small amount of green- 
backs issued in the Civil War and for 
old gold certificates totaling together 
about $264,500,000. 

Then, too, this gold in the Treasury 
is backing for approximately $45,- 
000,000,000 in deposits, which largely 
represent the bank money or credit 
in use throughout the country. 


EXPORT OF GOLD ALLOWED 


Individual depositors can demand 
their money in currency and—for ex- 
port, some of the gold held in the 
Treasury. The gold _ certificates— 
against which the gold itself is a form 
of collateral—form the base for about 
$20,000,000,000 in currency if ever 
that unprecedented amount of money 
should be needed. 

Banks provide the machinery 
through which actual demand for cur- 
rency and credit is reflected. 

Also, they provide the machinery 
through which gold may flow out of 
the Treasury to be shipped abroad. 


Ne a 


An example of that appeared during 
the past week when several millions 
of dollars of that metal moved to 
Europe on demand of depositors. 

Actually the gold represented by 
the certificates held by Reserve 
Banks is being held in trust for the 
millions of depositors in banks who 
turned in their gold and their gold 
certificates back in 1933. 


GOLD PROFITS SEPARATED 


Yet when the big bar of gold rep- 
resenting gold certificates is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the gold in the 
Treasury there still is a sizeable 
block left, worth $2,251,527,890. 

What use is being made of that? 

The answer is that $1,800,000,000 
lies in a separate fund known as a 
“stabilization fund.” It is there to 
protect the dollar in any world cur- 
rency wars that might be waged. 
That gold is tied up until January 31, 
1937. 

The remaining $451,000,000 is in- 
cluded in the Treasury’s general fund. 
Money might be issued against that 
gold, but if it was issued, then the 
Treasury’s cash balance would be re- 
duced by exactly the same amount. 
One move would offset the other. 

Thus, the Treasury points out, 
that there are not the billions in “free 
gold,” against which currency could 
be issued, that the inflation bloc had 
thought there was. 

Only by confiscating in whole or in 
part the gold held in trust for bank 
depositors could this metal become 
available. 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


Congress to voting any new taxes at this session 

that President now appears likely to encounter all 
sorts of amendments and modified proposals for taxes te 
cover invalidated processing taxes. 


Tee RESISTANCE: So strong is opposition in 


| Administration is preparing to wield “big stick” on 
members to secure at least excises to replacing pros 
cessing taxes, designed to produce about $500,000,000 a 
year. Excise taxes will be broader than were process- 
ing taxes, that is, they will cover much wider range of 
commodities with smaller tax on each. 


@j Processing tax revenue came largely from cotton, 

hogs, wheat and tobacco. New levies will likely in< 
clude all livestock, maybe dairy products and wide range 
of other commodities. 


Congress will be asked to make new excises retro- 

active to July 1, 1935, to recapture money lost when 
Supreme Court ordered refund of $200,000,000 in pro- 
cessing levies. This recommendation will be a gesture 
to placate Wallace. Do not expect Congress to make 
excises retroactive. It is of doubtful constitutionality 
anyway. 
¢ Opposition in Congress to voting excise taxes to 

support farm program is based on possible unfavor- 
able effect in election if workers feel that they have to 
pay sales taxes on foodstuffs, thereby raising their own 
cost of living. 

President will also ask Congress to vote taxes to 

meet bonus cost on an amortized basis. He esti- 
mates this cost at about $100,000,000 a year. This recom- 
mendation to be made merely to keep record straight, 
and will leave to Congress to determine kind of taxes 
to cover. 
¢ Sentiment in Congress that bonus cost can be met 

* from current revenues. Do not expect any taxes to 

cover bonus at this session. 


Farm program will go through as planned even if 
Congress should fail to vote “substitute” taxes te 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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How Long Is an Emergency? 


Two Tentative Answers 

Is the “emergency” over—the emergency 
which was the declared occasion for many New 
Deal laws? 

One tentative answer comes from the Presi- 
dent, who announces his intention of cancelling 
more than a billion dollars of loanable funds 
authorized but unused. Half of this is in the 
account of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
which finds a demand for its funds practically 
over. These funds are borrowed from the public, 
not from the Treasury, although the Treasury 
guarantees repayment. 

Another answer is provided by the stubborn 
fact that expenditures for the relief of destitute 
unemployed are pouring out at a rate little di- 
minished despite a quickened rate of industrial 
operations. 

The American Federation of Labor reports an 
employment increase in the year of 4 per cent; a 
business increase of 21 per cent. Its estimate of 
jobless: 11,401,000. 








Congress as Law-Slayer: 
Three Farm Acts Repealed 


To clear up the debris left by the Supreme 
Court after its wreckage of the New Deal’s farm 
control program, Congress, at the President’s 
suggestion, repeals three laws. 

They are the Bankhead Act for taxing cotton 
produced in excess of set quotas, the Kerr-Smith 
Act for limiting tobacco production and the Po- 
tato Control Act. 

On none of these has the Supreme Court di- 
rectly ruled, but its sweeping decision invalidat- 
ing the processing tax and benefit payments as 
means of controlling farm production left no 
doubt of its attitude toward these laws. 

The Senate voted repeal unanimously. In 
the House, against 351 votes for repeal, ten cast 
votes for no repeal. 

One of the ten is Representative Vito Marcan- 
tonio (Rep.), of New York, who thus questions the 
House: “Are you going to kneel before this 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
NO MENTION OF THE LAW 
Leaving the cares of the day behind, three men in 
the limelight (left to right), Speaker Joseph W. 
Byrns, Senator Tom Connally and Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, join other Capital celebri- 
ties at the dinner tendered by Vice President Gar- 
ner in honor of the President. 











judicial oligarchy or stand up and defend the 
power of Congress to pass its own laws?” 

The House’s answer: Cheers prolonged for 
several minutes, but a vote for repeal none the 
less. 


A New Code Battle 
With Roles Reversed 


The battle over codes in industry; fought once 
when the NRA was struck down, is refought be- 
fore the Supreme Court—but with the Govern- 
ment and industry in reversed roles. 

This time the Department of Justice is suing 
the Sugar Institute to compel it to cease a sys- 
tem of open price announcements, which, in ef- 
fect, permits the fixing of prices by the 15 cor- 
porations belonging to the Institute. Plea is 
that this action violates the anti-trust laws, 
which were partially in eclipse under the NRA. 

The companies contend for the right so to co- 
operate in protection of prices and to prevent 
“chiselers” from bringing about a price debacle 
and general ruin to the industry. Lumber, tex- 
tile, steel and other large industries watch the 
outcome closely and expectantly. 








The Neutrality Tug-of-War: 


Private Profits and Peace 


Two desires, pulling contrariwise, leave the 
program for keeping America out of war just as 
it was. 

First is the popular resolve that warfare 
should be kept at a distance. Its expression is 
a@ House bill, already reported, and a Senate 
bill, still locked in committee, which aim to 
sever the threads of private interest considered 
apt to lead America into armed conflicts abroad. 

The second desire, operating Silently, is the 
hope of profit, which sees vast possible loss 
should trade in war materials with belligerents 
be cut off. 

Says John Bassett Moore, former justice of 
the World Court: 

“Such limitation is a blend ot homicidal and 
suicidal mania”—homicidal in cutting off ne- 
cessities from warring nations, suicidal in harm- 
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ing American interests and bringing America 
into war just the same. 

In anticipation of delay, a bill enters the 
House to extend the present neutrality law for 
one year, with one addition. The addition: Pro- 
hibit the extension of credit to belligerents. 


Farm Plans— 
And Some Objections to Them 


To guard against the return of unsalable sur- 
pluses in farm products, the Administration’s 
substitute farm program moves forward in both 
Houses of Congress. Based on soil conservation, 
it is to take the place of the former one, invali- 
dated by the Supreme Court, which was based 
on production control through benefit pay- 
ments under contract. 

Under the plan, those farmers who have di- 
verted acreage to soil-conserving crops receive 
bonus payments. Later, States receive direct 
grants upon adopting control programs in keep- 
ing with Federal policy. 

While Senators debate the measure, a com- 
panion bill is reported favorably by House com- 
mittee, accompanied by two minority reports. 
One minority report objects to the “absolute 
and complete” authority which would be given 
to the Secretary of Agriculture in carrying out 
the law; both of them object to the probable 
effect which increase of soil-conserving crops 
will have on cattle raising and dairying. These 
crops include pasturage and clover, both readily 
transformable into meat and milk. 





No Coercion on Voters: 


The Senate Acts 


The Senate seeks to cut one link between 
economic and political power. 

The method: Enactment of a law imposing 
a fine of $5,000 on any corporation which at- 
tempts to influence voters by fear or intimida- 
tion. It is aimed at employers who might use 
their economic power over employes to induce 
them to favor one candidate over another in 
Congressional or Presidential elections. 

Individual employers are also enjoined from 
using such influence. The maximum fine as- 
sessable against them is placed at $1,000. 





Unions For All Workers 
Or For the Skilled Only? 


Organized labor forces skirt the edge of an 
open split as the American Federation of La- 
bor’s largest union, the United Mine Workers, 
refuses to obey the edict of the parent body that 
it withdraw from the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. 

The issue: Shall skilled workers make up or- 
ganized labor, the unskilled and unorganized 
masses looking to them to fight the battle for 
better wages and working conditions, or shall 
labor unions be the intsruments of all workers, 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
WINTER IN WASHINGTON 
The White House covered and garlanded by a 
record snowfall which tied up traffic in the Capital 
city and brought a partial holiday to thousands of 
Government employes. 





organizing into industrial unions? 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
and champion of its officially adopted craft 
union policy, pleads with the mine workers, lead- 
ers in the other group, not to make craft unions 
their enemies and not to divide labor to the ad- 
vantage of its would-be conquerors. 

Reply the Mine Workers: The future is with 
mass organization; we lead the way. 





Slowing Population Growth 
And What It Means 


Population of the United States, as estimated 
for last July 1 by the Bureau of the Census: 
127,521,000. It is an increase of 4,520,000 over 
the census of 1930. . 

Behind these figures lies a story of interest 
to business and to education. 

That story is that in the past five years, the 
average yearly increase in population has been 
only 904,000, contrasted with an average increase 
of 1,665,000 in the decade of 1920-1930. Not only 
has America failed to recelve as immigrants in 
the past five years some 300,000 a year that 
would have entered had the earlier conditions 
persisted, but 360,000 fewer persons were added 
annually to the population in the ordinary course 
of nature. 

The result: Fewer children to feed, and milk 
producers have already felt the ebb of demand; 
fewer children to educate, and schools will shortly 
note the difference; more adults in proportion 
to the population, and a shift in type of goods 
which consumers will insist on having manu- 
factured. 








1 TVA Progress and Prospects: 


A Report to Congress 


To Congress from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority goes a report on its second year of op- 
erations—up to June 30 last. 

It sets forth progress in construction of three 
dams, in demonstration of improved ways of 
land use through fertilizers and soil preserva- 
tion, in development of local industries and 
finally in its program for providing cheap elec- 
tricity. 

Sale of its electric power direct to communities 
is confined to 13 areas, says the report, thanks 
to court challenges of its right to dispose of the 
current to municipalities. The Supreme Court 
has this right under advisement 

Not challenged, however, is the sale of its 
power to four private companies, from which 
the major part of the Authority’s revenue to date 
is derived. 





Low-cost Housing: 
A Hope Deferred 


Conversations continue behind the scenes on 
the one means of promoting industrial recovery 
which has been declared to promise the most but 
actually has contributed among the least. 

That means is the construction of low-cost 
houses. Home building throughout the depres- 
sion has been insufficient to replace the struc- 
tures which have collapsed or been destroyed by 
fire, and the gnawing tooth of time has been eat- 
ing into the value and serviceability of the rest. 
Federal slum-clearance projects will accom- 
modate only 25,000 families. ; 

Among plans currently pressed is the exten- 
sion of loans at very low rates of interest to 
municipalities or State housing authorities for 
the purpose of erecting such buildings. 

Source of chief opposition: Local real estate in- 
terests, which see increase of residential supply 
as a threat to the value of buildings already 
erected. 





Corporations vs. the Public: 


Two Supreme Court Opinions 


Should declining price levels enter into valua- 
tion of railroad and public utility properties as 
a basis for taxation or fixing rates which may 
be charged? 

For taxation purposes the Supreme Court an- 
swers with a “Yes”. Declining prices justify 
lowering of taxes for the railroads. 

The decision comes in the case of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, which is granted a 
reduction of valuation for tax purposes in the 
light of the depression. 

Three justices dissent, asserting that for the 
first time the Court is setting aside a tax as 
taking property without due process of law on 
the ground that the valuation on which the tax 





is computed is excessive, even «hough all other 
taxpayers are assessed on the same basis. 

Critics last week pointed to another decision, 
dated June 3rd last, which granted the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company of Balti- 
more protection «gainst the use of a price level 
index, the effect of which would be to lower 
property valuation on which rates are based. 

The same three justices dissented asserting that 
the Court, having countenanced increases in 
valuation on the basis of price rise, should give 
no less weight to this factor when prices de- 
cline. 





Are Two Laws Better Than One 


For Providing Rail Pension? 


Endeavoring to writhe free of the load of em- 
ploye old age pensions, 135 railroads sue in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court to halt the 
operation of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

The Act itself places no burden on them. It 
directs the payment of pensions to retired rail 
employes, the funds coming from the Govern- 
ment. 

The burden comes from a companion Act, 
which levies an assessment on pay rolls of 7 per 
cent, half payable by the roads and half by 
employes. 

Railroads contend that the two laws are no 
less unconstitutional than the one invalidated 
last year by the Supreme Court, its ground be- 
ing that to compel railroads to pay the pensions 
is not regulation of commerce and is not pro- 
motion of the public welfare. 

The Government, replying, asserts that the 
suit is premature, since no orde"s have been is- 
sued for payment of pensions; that it is also 
baseless, since the pay roll tax is for general 


—Underwood & Underwood. 

COMMISSIONS FOR THE BOARD 
Following his confirmation by the Senate, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt hands Marriner Eccles, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, his commission, as two other members of 
the Board, John McKee and M. S. Szymcezak, 

look on. 





















































A general manufacturers’ sales 
tax is getting important support 
inside the New Deal even among 
advisers regarded as “liberal”, but 
thumbs continue to be _ turned 
down on this type of levy as not 
being in keeping with existing tax 
philosophy. 


That— 

This year’s elections and currency 
alarms are putting a decided 
crimp in foreign trade negotia- 
tions. State Department insiders 
are working to clean up an agree- 
ment with France, but privately 
predict that the full effect of this 
program can not be realized un- 
til world currencies are stabilized. 


* + 4 


That— 

An important part of the bargain- 
ing under way between certain 
Congressmen and the Administra- 
tion over a new farm program in- 
volves disposal of about $300,000,- 
000 worth of cotton on which the 
Government has ioans at a price 
higher than the market value. 


Who Is to get the commission for 
Selling part of this cotton is a big 
point at issue. 


* * 


That— 

Those in the know privately re- 
port John L. Lewis, head of the 
miners’ union and leading spirit 
in the drive for industrial as con- 
trasted with craft unions, is keep- 
ing the highest New Deal officials 
informed of his strategy. 


* + 


That— 

A drive is secretly in the making 
to head off open hearings on neu- 
trality. Undisclosed reason: Cer- 
tain international lawyers will be 
subpoenaed to reveal what fees 
they have received in prosecuting 
claims growing out of America’s 
“freedom-of-the-seas” policy in 
the last war. 


* & 


That— 

Secret powwows recently held by 
the Federal Communications 
Commission may result in the 
adoption of a system of annual 


rotation of chairmanship when 
Anning S. Prall completes his one 
year as chairman on March 11, 
next. This would follow the ex- 
ample of the ICC and FTC. 


* * 


That— 

Real surprise is reflected in inner 
Administration circles over the 
fact that the Swiss trade agree- 
ment, giving tariff concessions on 
chemicals and dyestuffs, pro- 
duced such a slight backfire. In- 
siders had counted on a strong 
attack from the American indus- 
try affected. 


& + 


That— 
The Roberts report on wages and 
hours since the termination of 
NRA, which has not yet been made 
public, presents an extremely un- 
favorable picture. 

* * * 
That— 
Confidential word has gone to 
Capitol Hill revealing Administra- 
tion refusal to back the Copeland 
shipping subsidy bill, the compro- 
mise measure drawn by the Com- 


merce Department. Reason be- 
hind-the-scenes: Opposition of 
Post Office officials to the pro- 
visions concerning mail contracts. 


* * 


That— ES 
Because of inflation talk the 
Treasury will soon ship to the Re- 
serve Banks an additional $5,636,- 
000,000 in gold certificates. These 
banks are entitled to the certifi- 
cates under the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934 but heretofore have left 
them in the Treasury’s possession. 
* * * 


That— 
Jesse H. Jones, head of RFC, may 
be given the right to appoint 
members of the Board of Directors 
before he approves the reorganiza- 
tion plan of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad now in receivership. 

* * * 
That— 

New studies are 
in the Treasury looking to deter- 
mination of a basis on which the 
pound, the dollar and the franc 
might be stabilized as the start of 
a big reshuffling of world cur- 
rencies. 


underway 














revenues of the Government, and no right of 
the Government is more firmly founded in the 
Constitution than the right to levy taxes. 





A Money-Saving Plan 
For the Navy 


Congress receives a money-saving study. 

It is a report from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which purports to show how the 
Navy could save 20 per cent of the cost of its 
huge preparedness expenditures by doing its own 
manufacturing instead of buying from private 
firms. 

The Commission recommends that 47 million 
dollars be spent to modernize the Navy’s present 
construction facilities and to add to them. There- 
by, it declares, the Government will be enabled 
to construct annually four major ships, ten 
destroyers and three submarines at the substan- 
tial saving mentioned, despite the fact that Gov- 
ernment labor costs are 20 per cent above those 
of private firms. Principal source of the savings 
would be from that part of the cost that now 
goes into private profits. 

Meanwhile the Navy sponsors a bill for 
modernizing 23 ships and constructing several 
new ones. 





Labor and Police Power: 
Two Contrasting Episodes 


Here are two ways of using armed forces in 
labor disputes and how each ot them, currently 
employed, turn out. 

First, at Pekin, Ill., police dispel pickets at the 
plant of the American Distillery Company,, us- 
ing tear gas bombs. 

Labor unions in the city declare a general 
Strike, end all retail distribution except under _ 
license, and obtain permission cf the police to 
allow the picketing to proceed. 

Second, at Minneapolis, Minn., disturbances 
in picket lines at the plant of the Strutwear 
Knitting Company lead Governor Lloyd B. Olson 
to call on the National Guard and then advise 
the company to close its plant 

The company secures a court injunction 
against such use of the military, the court de- 
claring that the Governor’s action would make 
mob rule the law of the land. displacing the 
Constitution 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 


cover payments under it. That 
means continued payments to 
farmers are assured although 
subsidies will be for taking “soil 
conservation” instead of crop re- 
duction as under invalidated 
AAA law. Effect about the same. 


Inflation Talk: No more likeli- 

hood of printing press money 
than before Congress voted bonus 
and Supreme Court upset AAA. 
But revived discussion of infla- 
tion as easy way out of govern- 
ment’s fiscal dilemma has headed 
off any possible Administration 
request for general new taxes | 
now. Congress is in mood to ap- | 
prove some inflationary scheme 
rather than vote general new 
taxes. 


+ IT CAN BE DONE’—-SAYS FEDERAL JUDGE OTIS + 


Full text of address delivered be- 
fore the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Jan. 31, 1936. 





By MERRILL E. OTIS 


United States District Judge, West- 


ern District of Missouri 


TOT long ago I had the privilege 


of listening to an address, an 


address on the State of the Union, 


by the President of 


the United 


States. There were two sentences in 
that address which startled me and 
which must have startled every lis- 
tening lawyer in the land. The sen- 


tences were these: 

“The carrying out of the laws 
of the land as enacted by the 
Congress requires protection 

ntil final adjudication by the 
highest tribunal of the land. 
The Congress has the right and 
can find the means to protect 
its own prerogatives.” 


It is generally believed, I think, 
that what the President meant is 


this: 
prevent any 


Congress has the power to 
court, save the Su- 


preme Court of the United States, 
to prevent any court from ruling 
that a statute enacted by the Con- 


+ 


Proposed Law to Curb Power of Courts Vigorously Opposed But Conceded 





are “adjudicated” by the courts. 
Cases and controversies are adjudi- 
cated. 

A ruling in a given case or con- 
troversy that a statute is unconsti- 
tutional in no sense is an “adjudi- 
cation” of the statute. It is only a 
ruling that the statute does not gov- 
ern the judgment in the case or 
controversy. 

Again, in no true sense of the 
word does Congress have “preroga- 
tives.” Historically the word “pre- 
rogative” is associated with the ex- 
ercise of a power for which there is 
no responsibility or accountability. 

Certainly, moreover, Congress has 
no “prerogative” to enact statutes 
violative of the Constitution. It is 
empowered only to enact statutes in 
the discharge of its specially dele- 
gated powers. 

No court ever has interfered with 
this function, or, for that matter, 
with the enactment by Congress of 
unconstitutional statutes. If courts 
have prevented the application of 
unconstitutional statutes in cases 
and controversies pending before 
them, that prevention certainly is 
not an interference with any func- 
tion of Congress. Congress has no 
function to apply the law in cases 
and controversies. That is exclus- 
ively the function of the courts. 





To Be Within Power of Congress 





which may be involved in that case 
or controversy. 

The reason for that incontroverti- 
ble conclusion is that, while the ju- 
risdiction of the case or controversy 
has been conferred by Congress, the 
judicial power to decide the case or 
controversy has been conferred upon 
the court, not by Congress, but by 
the Constitution. 

In Section 1 of Article III of the 
Constitution it is written that: 

“The judicial power of the 

United States shall be vested in 

one Supreme Court and in such 

inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” 

The judicial power then is not 


vested by Congress in the district 1 


court and Congress cannot take it 
or any part of it from the district 
court. : 
What is the judicial power? 
It is not now necessary to define it. 





It is enough to say that whatever 
else it may include certainly it in- 
cludes the function of -deciding in 
any case of controversy before the 
court what is the law governing the 
case or controversy. 


And it is just as certain that the 
function of deciding what is the ap- 
plicable law includes the function 
of deciding whether a statute pre- 
sented as the law conflicts with the 
constitution.* 


*“It is emphatically the province 
and duty of the judicial department 
to say what the law is. Those who 
apply the rule to particular cases, 
must, of necessity expound and in- 
terpret that rule. If two laws con- 
flict with each other, the courts 
must decide on the operation of 
each. So if a law be in opposition 
to the Constitution; if both the law 
and the Constitution apply to a par- 
ticular case, so that the court must 
either decide that case, conformable 
to the law, disregarding the Consti- 
tution; or conformable to the Con- 
stitution, disregarding the law; the 
court must determine which of these 
conflicting rules govern the case; 


this is of the very essence of ju- 

dicial duty."—Chief Justice Mar- 

shall in Marbury v. Madison, 1 

Cr. 137, 173. 

It includes the power to decide 
the case or controversy according to 
the Constitution, the conflicting 
statute notwithstanding. When Chief 
Justice Marshall demonstrated that 
conclusion in Marbury versus Mad- 
ison he was speaking of the judicial 
power of all the courts, not of the 
judicial power of the Supreme Court 
alone. Nothing that he said in that 
epochal opinion logically can be re- 
stricted in its application to the 
power of the highest court.* 


*The whole basis of the conclusion 
reached by Chief Justice Marshall 
that the courts have the power to 
pass upon the constitutionality of 
Statutes is in the requirement of the 
Constitution that the judges shall 
take an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion as the supreme law. The refer- 
ence is to all judges. 

“Why does a judge,” said the 
Chief Justice, “swear to discharge 
his duties agreeably to the Constitu- 











tion of the United States if that 
Constitution forms no rule for his 
government? If it is closed upon 
him and cannot be inspected by 
him? If such be the real state of 
things, this is worse than solemn 
mockery. To prescribe or to take 
this oath becomes equally a crime.” 


We may stop then for a moment in 
the course of our discussion to set up 
this indisputable declaration upon 
our way: If Congress should enact 
a statute providing that the district 
courts of the United States, in cases 
and controversies of which they are 
given jurisdiction, shall have no 
power to rule that a statute enacted 
by the Congress does not govern the 
decision of a case or controversy, 
that statute would be absolutely 
void.* 


“At least one of the bills intro-- 
duced in Congress following the 
President's address (H. R. 10,128) 
attempts exactly this thing. It 
reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, 
That no court of the United States 
(except the Supreme Court in the 
exercise of its original jurisdiction), 

. Shall have jurisdiction), in de- 
termining any case or controversy 
to hear or decide any question as to 
the constitutionality of any statute 


[Continued on Page 14.] 


gress which the President has ap- 
| proved, from ruling that that 
statute, because it contravenes the 
Constitution, is not the law govern- 
ing the decision of a case before 
the court. 

When first I heard these sen- 


Check on Spending? Do not 

overestimate significance of 
recent White House conferences 
with “lending” and “spending” 
agencies. Administration is mak- 
ing a real effort to plug up many 
holes through which money was 
being spent and lent. A check 
will be made to spending agen- 
cies other than those providing 
relief for unemployed. An at- 
tempt will be made to cut down 
on relief spending. But this 
move has /Jittle chance of success 
at this time. Short of drastic re- 
versals of policy not now con- 
templated. The fourth budget of 
the Administration faces the 
prospect of a bigger deficit than 
one of the others. 


Labor Unrest: Labor Prob- 

lems are again bothering the 
Administration. Serious trouble 
is threatening on Pacific Coast, 
where maritime unions and ship 
operators are on verge of a wide- 
open break. Scattering strikes 
over the country are increasing in 
number. 


Soft coal miners are waiting 

for a Supreme Court decision 
on the Guffey Act and openly 
assert that an upset of the law 
would be followed by a general 
strike. 








Housing: Look for impor- 

tant developments soon to 
spur housing construction. This 
subject is being given a lot of | 
serious thought at the White 
House just now because of the 


“The oath to ‘preserve, protect and def 
to the end that great underlying conce 
endure fully and forever . . 
intended to be capable of enforcement 





JUDGE MERRILL E. OTIS 


. The limitations on the powers of Congress were 


since otherwise they are but empty words.” 


It is reasonable to suppose that 
the President particularly had in 

| mind the national courts. The State 
courts too have and have exercised 
the power to declare Acts of Con- 
gress violative of the Constitution. 
The circuit court here in Boone 





~—Wide World, 


end the Constitution’... was prescribed 
pts embodied in the Constitution should 


through the exercise of judicial power, 





. . . | 
much vaunted British success in | 
speeding recovery through con- | 
struction. 


tences it seemed to me that the 
| statesman who uttered them must 
be mistaken. Upon reflection I am 
certain that if he meant exactly 
what I have suggested he did 
mean, he is mistaken.* 


Idea now is to obtain three- 
way cooperation of Federal, 
State and local agencies for slum 
clearance program while a pro- 
posed broadening of housing act 
will permit expansion of Govern- 
mental stimulus for other types 
of residential construction. | his predecessors in their addresses, 
| examples, Lincoln and Woodrow Wil- 
The Relief Problem: Pres- | “on,” 
sure on Administration to re- It is somewhat difficult to make 
sume direct relief in addition to | Qui,cxtetl¥ what he did mean, vo 
work relief likely to fail because tectior.: (1) “the carrying out of the 
of lack of funds. President al- laws of the land” and (2) the “pre- 
ready is being forced to turn to segatives” of Congram. 
other funds to maintain work re- 
lief program until July 1, when 


*These sentences in the President's 
address were not spoken with that 
exactness in the use of words 
and phrases characteristic of most of 


These are different things. “Carry- 

new appropriations become avail- that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” Article II, Section 3. An 

many persons ineligible for WPA Shelby County, 118 U. S. 442. 

to be acute but Hopkins is de- Certainly the courts have not in- 
are “adjudicated” by the courts. 
Even unconstitutional statutes never 


charged with the duty of taking care 
administrators show plight of | had been enacted. Norton Vv. 

Again the “laws of the land” never 
tinue to back him. 














ing out the laws of the land” is a 
function of the President who is 

able. Confidential reports from 
i : unconstitutional statute is not a 
mayors, social workers and relief “law of the land.” It is as if it never 
: . interfered in any way with the car- 
termined not to resume direct re- rying out of the “laws of the land.” 

lief and White House will con- 
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County where this university is lo- 
| cated has that power in any case in 

which an Act of Congress may be in- 
| volved. Congress has no control 

whatever over that court’s powers. 
| Even the legislature of Missouri can- 
| not by statute, even the sovereign 
| people of Missouri cannot by their 
| Constitution, deprive the circuit 
| court of Boone County of the 
| power to pass on the validity under 
the national Constitution of acts of 
Congress or of acts of the legisla- 
ture. * 


*Judges of the State courts are 
bound by the national Constitution. 
It is expressly provided in the Con- 
stitution that “the judges in every 
State shall be bound” by the Con- 
stitution and the “laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof” . . . “anything in 
| the Constitution or laws of any 

State to the contrary nothwithstand- 
ing.” Article VI, Sec. 2. 

They are expressly required to take 
an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. Certainly Congress has nu power 
to regulate the judges of the State 
courts. Whatever power it has over 
the national courts is limited by the 
Constitution to those courts. Even 
the sovereign people of a State can- 
not by constitutional amendment so 
legislate as to take away from the 
State courts their duty to support 
and apply the Constitution of the 
Unitea States. People v. Telegraph 
Co. (Sup. Ct. of Colo.) 79 Colo. 
90, 198 p. 146. 


It is interesting to note, however, 
that notwithstanding this principle 
one of the bills introduced in Con- 
gress, possibly as a result of the 
President's address, provides that 
“No court ... of any State... 
Shall have jurisdiction in determin- 
ing any case or controversy to hear 
or decide any question as to the con- 
Stitutionality of any statute of the 
United States...” H. R. 10,128 
introduced by Mr. Martin of Colo- 
rado, Jan. 13, 1936. 




















The President had in mind the na- 
tional courts, those existing and 
those which hereafter may be es- 
tablished. He had in mind these 
courts and the power of Congress 
to protect from them the “preroga- 
tive” of Congress to enact unconsti- 
tutional statutes. 

The principal national court hav- 
ing original jurisdiction is the 
United States District Court. Our 
discussion will be simplified if we 
confine it to that court. 

Assuming now a case or contro- 
versy of which the District Court 
has been given jurisdiction, it 
must be at once apparent that 
Congress has no authority to take 
from that court the power to pass 
on the validity of any statute 
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Make it Sing! 


A Command Worth Millions 


Today's advertisement can’t waste time. 

It must catch the reader on the run— 
or miss him altogether. It must overcome, 
first, his natural inertia in reading ad- 
vertisements at all. Then it must compete 
for attention with the mass of all other 
advertising, whether that of direct com- 
petition, or the wares of unrelated lines. 

It must compete, next, with his natural 
and lively interest in the swift-running 
drama of world events, expert fiction, 
editorial comment, political controversy 
and news features. 

Across the printed page today marches 
one of the most dramatic spectacles ever 
witnessed by man. Here is competition, 
indeed, for the story of your automobile, 
your breakfast food, your dentifrice! 
What are its chances, in terms of reader 
interest, with Mussolini, England, Japan, 
the New Deal? 


Your Advertisement Can Compete! 


How, then, to create an advertisement that 
holds its own in such brilliant company? 
How to give it qualities of arresting reader 
interest and “news excitement” that will 
win a hearing for your sales message? 

To these questions, Lord & Thomas 
answer—“Make it sing!” 

To us, “Make it sing!” sums up certain 
basic essentials—certain “musts”—which 


63 years of putting salesmanship into 
print have taught us to observe. 


These are the Three Basic ‘‘Musts’’ 


First among these “musts” is a strong 
central selling idea. An idea that instantly 
arrests the self-interest of the reader. An 
idea which “gives the reader, in a com- 
pelling way, the Reason-Why it is in his 
interest to buy your wares.” 

Lord & Thomas so defined the basic 
principle of salesmanship-in-print 30 
years ago. Since that time, no better defi- 
nition has challenged it. 

Second: The advertising must be given 
news. It must have drama, enticement, 
universal interest. Finding the news in a 
product which appeals to the millions, 
instead of the thousands, marks the dif- 
ference between advertising that merely 
“pays” and advertising that wins and 
holds great markets. 

Third : The advertising must be molded 
into a final and compact form—clothed 
in copy that sings. The central Reason- 
Why must be compressed into the swift 
language of instant understanding—ex- 
citingly—with deep-felt conviction and 
sincerity. 

To realize all the fruits of successful 
advertising, the final and invariable com- 
mandment is—‘‘Make it sing!” 


to Advertisers 


Reasons-Why—more than mere 
Slogans 


Such dynamic Reason-Why imprints 
transcend mere slogans. For they carry a 
lasting impact not in a single line, but 
through the structure as a whole. Head- 
line, copy, illustration—they are knit to- 
gether into the unity of a live, compelling 
advertisement. A unity which forever 
avoids the inevitable monotony of 
sloganeering. 

In the hands of talented men, Reason- 
Why advertising lends itself to an infinite 
variety and freshness. Ever renewed and 
invigorated by trained imagination, it 
drives unceasingly toward leadership and 
profit. 


The Song that Sells in Millions 


Today, more than ever, Lord & Thomas 
advertising reflects these basic qualities 
of dynamic urge and compelling interest. 
Today, more than ever, true salesman- 
ship-in-print proves its vital power to at- 
tract, convince—and sell. It gauges its 
competition with the calm judgment of 
experience, the confidence of conviction. 
It knows what it can do—and how to do it. 

“Make it sing!” is the song of salesman- 
ship that never grows old—it continues 
to win millions in profits for clients of 
Lord & Thomas. 


LORD & THOMAS - advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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HEN the press crowded into the Presi- 

W dent’s office for the first conference of 

the past week they saw a desk covered 
with papers. It is usually bare of everything 
except such documents as may be used for ref- 
erence in answering questions but this time it 
was obviously evidence of the behind-closed- 
doors activities typical of recent days. 

It was a week of meetings with department 
and agency heads with fiscal experts in attend- 
ance 

Winter plagued the capital, smashed past 
records, covered the streets with sleet, made the 
park trees luminous, ice-sheathed crystals, that 
snatched from somewhere a strange violet light 
of their own, while the frozen Potomac remained 
a stiff and wrinkled, yellow-brown ribbon. 

The finale was snow that reached up the high 
pedestal of the Lafayette monument, burying the 
knees of the charming lady offering the General 
a superfluous sword, and draping the General 
and his symbolical admirers in flowing robes 
never contemplated by the sculptor. 

But storm nor sleet kept back the couriers 
that swelled the White House calling list with 
names but names which bristled with few head- 
lines. 

In a leading hotel whose corridors were lined 
with lifelike effigies of the furred and feathered 
folk of wood and stream, a Presidential message 
was read to the champions of the country’s wild- 
life. Inspired by the gathering a memorandum 
outlining a new policy for conservation of beast 
and bird and fish went out to departments whose 
uncoordinated activities have been disturbing the 
denizens of river, marsh and forest. 

At the Tuesday press conference pencils were 
out at the start because the departing conferees, 
Secretary Wallace, Secretary Morgenthau and 
others, as they hurried into their overcoats and 
pushed through the crowd of newspaper men 
waiting outside the sacred portals, announced 
that the President would say what was to be said. 


BILLION DOLLAR “GESTURE” 

It was quite a lot. But, while it centered 
around a billion dollars, it was rather a gesture 
than a deed that was described. True it made 
headlines up and down the land that even in po- 
litically unsympathetic organs created the de- 
sired psychology. The meeting was just a peri- 
odic checkup on the activities of the lending 
agencies but its purpose was to lop off potential 
spending, to withdraw earlier authorization made 
by Congress now found to be unnecessary, No 
actual cash in pocket to be gained, but the cheer- 
ful realization that the billion or so that the Ad- 
ministration had expected to borrow wouldn’t be 
borrowed. 

The President made the point that it couldn’t 
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| Washington Wrapped in Winter—Wild Life and Taxes—Candid Caméras Cloy— | 
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A Million Dollar Gesture—The Vice-President Entertains 
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THE HOSTS AND THE GUESTS OF HONO 
The President and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt are entertained at a dinner given for them by 
the Vice President and Mrs, John N, Garner, The party arrives at the Vice President's 


—Underwood & Underwood, 
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made plain his mission. 


He came to see if the 


President had “decided on” the personnel of the 
California delegation to the National Convention. 
The President had at least two opportunities 


to break the routine. 


One was his vicarious 


participation in the Wildlife Conference which 
in a setting of startled deer, a trumpter swan 


realistically floating on a glassy pond and other 


species of American fauna said to be threatened 
by the invasion of man, a new organization was 
formed. Its spontaneously selected President was 


“Ding” Darling, cartoonist, sportsman, friend of 


the Fresident and resigned head of the Biologi- 


cal Survey. 

To try to solve some of the problems which 
“Ding” had found too tangled in red tape to 
handle, the President dispatched a memorandum 
to all Government officials concerned, outlining 
a plan to centralize the review of conservation 
projects, to prevent Paul’s duck pond from being 
robbed to serve Peter’s reclamation project. Over- 
lapping projects were robbing the wildlife of its 
livelihood it seemed. 

Another event that provided a real chance 
for Presidential relaxation was the Vice-Presi- 
dential dinner which the former signally honors 
annually on one of his few “dining out” evenings. 
Chez les Garners, there are always surprises, in 


A 





apartment. 





be called a saving. But it meant a definite 
lightening on the credit burdens of the nation. | Earlier that day there had been restrained talk 
| Representative Doughton, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee and 
Bankhead, 
Leader, dropped in for lunch. 
“We discussed the genera! subject of taxes,” 
said Representative Doughton, without, he added, 
coming to any conclusion, 


FINANCES WON'T “STAGGER” 


Money for the farm program, of course was 
the most pressing need, he felt, from the stand- 
point of the general welfare. 
expressing the 
hope” that it would be possible to finance this 
expenditure “out of present revenues.” 

Optimistically he predicted that the financial 
program would not be “staggering.” 

Most of the other callers of the week were 
close mouthed but the array of Senators and 
Representatives, many of them faeing elections, 
suggested that politics was at least mentioned | 


That was about all. 


taxes were still in “the study stage” 
that was to be repeated frequently through the 


week, 


To a gleeful obligato of the White House set- 
ters yowling through the White House pickets, 
at some canine outsider the conference ended. 

Wednesday there was another conference an- 
nounced at first as tentative since it was under- 
stood that unless the gathering had a plan to 
propose—this time it was Secretary Wallace and 
Triple A Administrator Davis with the Treasury 
and Justice Department heads and their aides— 
they wouldn’t meet. But when they left the White 
House, plan or no plan, it was announced that 
things were still in “the study stage” (again). 

Heads of “spending agencies” foregathered the 
For Harry Hopkins, big Works Prog- 
ress spender who was ill, his second in command, 


next day. 


Aubrey Williams appeared, 
But comment was limited. 


Just a feel in the air that the brakes must be 


Except the assurance that 


of outgo. 
a phrase 
Representative 


he was sanguine, 





once or twice, 


+ put on here and there if it were possible. 


Senator McAdoo of California 


House Majority 


As to the bonus 
“individual 





ing.” 


everything, 


rubbed his eyes. 


the way of talent, both professivnal and amateur. 
One that might be placed in this category was 
the trick trap drummer who played on virtually 
including the noble skull of the 
Speaker of the House. Others ranged from Grand 
Opera talent to George Burns and Gracie Allen. 


A “CANDID” EDITORIAL 


Another event that took place without benefit 
of public comment from the President brought 
the “candid camera,” long the bete noir of public 
men (and women) to the bar. 
after a blinding battery of flashes from the 
camera men, the President took off his eyeglasses, 
“Click” and one photographer 
had an “exclusive,” widely sold with a provoca- 
tive caption, Result: a rule that all photographs 
be taken at once from tripods, no “body-snatch- 


Later a editorial from the anti-Administration 
New York Herald appeared on the White House 
Press Room bulletin board. 

“To snap an informal photograph of the 


President at the moment that he happens to 
be rubbing his nose,” said the Herald-Tri- 


The week before, 
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bune, “and then to publish it over captions 
implying that the attitude reveals weariness 
of spirit, despair or silence under attack, is 
as flagrant a piece of misreporting as it 
would be to distort the clear meaning of his 
reply to a press-conference question. * * * 

“The President of the United States has a 
right not to be photographed in his own of- 
fices except as he may wish to be. * * * 

“At the same time, one cannot help notic- 
ing the episode as a fresh indication that 
even Mr. Roosevelt is, in his relations with 
the press and public, no more than 
human, * * * 

“Mr. Wilson, never very happy in public 
relations, ended his term in a mantle of utter 
inaccessibility; Mr. Harding reopened the 
doors to the newspapers only to take refuge 
finally in the rule of written question and 
answer; Mr. Coolidge, for all his popularity 
and shrewd carefulness in statement, had to 
invent the phantom “White House spokes- 
man” to interpose his ectoplasmic shield be- 
tween the Presidency and the public; while 
press relations under Mr. Hoover grew only 
more strained and unhappy as the Adminis- 
tration progressed. 

“Mr. Roosevelt came in convinced that he 
could manage things better; abolishing all 
restraints, he bared his breast to the storm 
and did achieve through his first year a 
legendary success. 

“But it could not last forever. The pres- 
sures are now rising and with them the irri- 
tations and concealments. Mr. Roosevelt in 
turn seems to be learning that it will not 
work and that a nice balance between frank- 
ness and caution in publicity is still one of 
the most difficult problems before a Chief 
Executive in a modern democracy.” 


The next day a faithful few gazed at the 
Eskimo igloo that was once a parked automobile 
and plowed through the drifts to be congratu- 
lated for their fortitude when they met the 
President at his desk. Those who had tried to 
hire someone to shovel them out wondered why 
unemployment was still the major problem of 
the Administration. But it was. Nothing new, 
this ghost of the depression that high dividends 
wouldn’t lay. So projects, planned for other de- 
partments, were to be halted to provide instant 
funds for undertakings which would give quick 
jobs. 


MR. BORAH COMES AND GOES 


So much for the press. But there was another 
hardy adventurer who arrived in a taxi and de- 
parted in a White House limousine. One, indeed, 
who may have dreamed of a day when that 
equipage would be at his own beck and call. 
Senator Borah. 

“We did not omit any subjects,” said the Sen- 
ator when asked after his lunch-discussion if 
the campaign was mentioned. He departed 
smiling. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 


















































The Fingerprint Tells 


Sure Check on Job Seekers 
With Criminal Past 


ANDS across the personnel manager’s table 
are giving the Department of Justice’s fin- 
gerprint division no end of work these days. 

During December, 1935, the fingerprints of 
more than 10,000 applicants, seeking employ- 
ment in the United States Government service 
or appointments as policemen, special officers, 
firemen, chauffeurs, and numerous other posi- 
tions, were received by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Back of it all was the desire to 
determine whether the applicants had previous 
criminal records. The results were more than 
interesting to Justice officials, 

Out of 4,908 fingerprint cards of applicants 
for Government positions forwarded by the Civil 
Cervice Commission, a check revealed 107 of 
them had criminal records, several of whom 
had served penitentiary terms and sought 
employment in the United States Government 
under an assumed name. 

The Fates seem to have had a hand in several 
of these cases. In one, an applicant’s finger- 
print impressions were received in 1929, when he 
was seeking an appointment as a postal clerk. 
On December 2, 1935, these same prints were 
identified with those of an individual arrested in 
St. Louis, Mo., charged with violating the postal 
laws. 

This is the time of the year when the wealthy 
travel to Florida to bask in the sun. At the 
same time a small army of job seekers trek to 
the Southern resort to bask in the sun-baskers’ 
tips. Wary officials sent fingerprint cards of 
646 applicants seeking positions in Miami, such 
as hotel clerks, waitresses, caddies and others, 
to the Justice Department’s Identification Di- 
vision. A check through the criminal files re- 
vealed that 53 of this number had criminal 
records for such offenses as violation of the Na- 
tional Prohibition and Narcotic Acts, desertion 
from the armed forces, defrauding hotel keep- 
ers, felonious entry, receiving stolen goods, as- 
sault with a gun and highway robbery. 

The fingerprint cards of 362 applicants seek- 
ing positions in Miami Beach, Florida, revealed 
25 of them to have had criminal records. 

Results such as these which prove the value 
of fingerprints in industry are tending to break 
down objections from employers who believe 
that their eye is a better judge of character than 
the loops and whorls of the finger tips. 











A Nation-wide Program to Conserve Wild Life 


AMERICA, the history books re- 
late, once boasted a rich world 
of wild life species. 

America, the history books add, 
has lost this rich storehouse with 
the gradual inroads of civilization’s 
devices. 

Slowly the realization has come 
to wild life champions that if a 
crisis was to be averted this nation 
with the cooperation of its neigh- 
bors to the North and South would 
have to embark on a long-time pro- 
gram to replenish the rapidly 
dwindling wild life. 

Last week a new chapter was 
written in the history of con- 
servation. 

Spurred by a “pep message” from 
President Roosevelt and the plain- 
spoken demands of Jay N. “Ding” 
Darling, thousands of leaders in the 
fight to protect America’s wild life 
formulated a program last week at 
the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference (called by the President) to 
unite the conservation forces of the 
nation into one Federation pledged 
to a definite and aggressive line of 
attack. 

And it is part of the strategy of 
the program to prod officials, Na- 
tional, state and county, into a 
knowledge that wild life conserva- 
tion is one problem to which official 
cognizance and action must be 
given, 


NO POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


“Ding” Darling, former head of the 
Biological Survey, who resigned ap- 
parently as a result of Congress be- 
ing deaf to his pleas for adequate 
conservation funds, pointed out that 
while the wildlife conservation 
movement comprises thousands upon 
thousands of leagues, clubs and as- 
sociations, in addition to millions 
of licensed hunters, this potential 
voting strength has exerted “less 
political influence upon our govern- 
ments, both State and national, than 


the Barrell-rollers Union in Pump- 
kin Center.” 

In his speech which graphically 
portrayed polluted fishing grounds 
and ravaged hunting areas, Mr. 
Darling alluded to one State “in 
which 43,000 duck stamps alone are 
sold and the fishermen outnumbered 
the shooters three to one. Combined 
they outnimbered 1,000 to 1 the sup- 
porters of any political job hunter. 
Is there anyone who believes the 
Governor of that State would neg- 
lect the support of 43,000 voters to 
please the paltry few who petitioned 
for the appointment of a political 
job hunter?” 

Is there an irreconcilable conflict 
between wild life conservation and 
any branch of industrial interests? 
Not in Mr. Darling’s opinion. He 
pointed out to the conservation 
leaders who came from every State 
in the Union, Canada and Mexico, 
that “No one could successfully de- 
fend any project for wild life con- 
servation which would supplant a 
more beneficial use of land or water. 
The trouble in the past has been 
that the value of wild life resources 
to the community and the continent 
as a whole has never even remotely 
entered into the economic bookkeep- 
ing of our national and industrial 
planning. Few are aware of the in- 
calculable cash losses which have 
resulted to the people.” 

“If nature’s pantry had been 
wisely guarded,” he added, “the re- 
lief rolls would have been a fraction 
of their present astonishing magni- 
tude.” 

In language which equalled the 
force of his cartoons, “Ding” Dar- 
ling Heclared that merely putting 
out honey cups for the humming 
birds and “passing fervent resolu- 
tions protesting against the non-ex- 
istance of fish in our streams” did 
not entitle anyone to a medal for 
“distinguished service as a conserva- 
tionist.” 

Reasons for the gap in the mech- 
anism of wild life conservation 


through which many species have 
been drained to the vanishing point 
and others reduced to an inadequate 
population are many, 

Prime reason according to leaders 
at the conference is man’s notorious 
exploitation of our wild life re- 
sources. The situation now, they 
say, more than ever, points to the 
fact that “Devices of civilization, 
machines, money and credit require 
a constant flow of raw materials 
from the land or they cease to func- 
tion.” 

The agricultural boom, it has 
been pointed out, did much to 
hasten the wild life crisis. Original 
wild life breeding grounds—millions 
of acres—were brought under culti- 
vation. Droughts, dust storms, and 
floods aggravated the situation. 


CORRECTING ABUSES 


In the last few years the Federal 
Government has attempted to re- 
verse this tide of wasteful practices. 
Several millions acres of submar- 





JAY N. DARLING 
Former Chief of the United States 
Biological Survey is elected acting 
President of the General Wild Life 
Federation at the convention of con- 
servationists just held in Washington. 


ginal farm lands are being turned 
back into wild life preserves. But 
even Uncle Sam, it seems, needs to 
coordinate his wild life conservation 
program into one unified line of at- 
tack—the story is told how Federal 
relief funds were used to drain pur- 
ported malarial swamps. Later it 
developed that the Biological Sur- 
vey had planned to convert these 
swamps into migratory bird refuges. 

One of the first concrete steps 
toward an approach to the conserva- 
tion problem came when President 
Roosevelt instructed all Federal offi- 
cials to submit work programs in- 
volving land drainage and water 
storage to the National Resources 
Committee so that Federal drainage 
policies might be placed in tune 
with wild life conservation, public 
health, agriculture and other con- 
servation purposes. 


PRESIDENT’S GREETINGS 

Earlier in the conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said in a message 
read by Secretary Wallace—“I sin- 
cerely hope that with the help of 
good neighbors to the north and 
south of us, your conference will 
unite upon a common purpose and 
a common program.” 

When the Conference closed after 
one solid week of meetings the con- 
servationists were able to report 
agreement upon this “common pur- 
pose and program.” 

To organize all agencies, societies, 
clubs and individuals which are or 
should be interested in the restora- 
tion and conservation of wild life 
into a permanent, unified agency to 
secure adequate public recognition 
of the needs and value of wild life 
resources. 

To develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the advancement, restora- 
tion and conservation of wild life. 

To present to the public such per- 
tinent facts, discoveries and infor- 
mation as may contribute to the 
solution of the problems involved in 
the restoration and conservation of 
wild life. 





Aid for the Aged Needy 


Laws Affecting Thousands 
Approved by Security Board 


HE aged needy in 17 States, the dependent 

children in 11 States, and the needy blind in 
11 States are now eligible for Federai-State fi- 
nancial aid following the Social Security Board’s 
approval last week of many State plans. 

These States had their old age assistance 
plans approved: Alabama, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

State plans for aid to dependent children were 
approved for: Alabama, Arizona, District of Co- 
lumbia, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyo- 
ming. 

Plans for aid to the blind were approved for: 
Arizona, District of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Here is how the aged, blind and children will 
benefit: 

For dependent aged persons and in aid to the 
blind, the Federal Government will grant as 
much as the State itself spends, up to a com- 
bined total of $30 per person per month. For 
dependent children, the Federal Government will 
give one-third of the amount which the State 
Spends up to a combined total of $18 per month 
for the first child and $12 per month for each 
additional child in any one family. 

The following table shows the estimates made 
by the several States of the number of persons 
in need of each type of assistance during the 
first quarter of 1935: 
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NEW INDEPENDENCE OF CONGRESS 
IN STEERING LEGISLATIVE COURSE 
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CONGRESS ASSERTS ITSELF 

Mr. Roosevelt Knows what he 
wants in the way of a new farm 
plan to replace the now dead AAA 
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Again Congress gave evidence of 
its independence and of its readi- 


ness to return to its former position 
as the third of the co-ordinate 
branches of the Federal Government 
—balanced off with the judiciary 
and the executive 

Mr. Roosevelt treadi warily 
on the matter of tax recommenda- 
tions to Congress 


CHANGE IN POLICY 

Where in the past strongly 
worded messages have gone to the 
Capitol to back proposals for reve- 
nue law changes, the latest word is 
that only a letter to the Chairman 
ef the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will accompany any new 
recommendations 
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Through three sessions President 
Roosevelt sent a rapid-fire series of 
messages to Congress. Each mes- 
sage was accompanied by a fully 
prepared bill. In mose cases this 
bill had been prepared by the group 
of young lawyers. Most of them 
were recently out of law school and 


were little known to the members 
of Congress. 
Both Houses passed bills that 


went up from the White House with 
few changes in text. When changes 
were proposed they very often were 
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More businesses are using Dictaphone 
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House of Representatives: 
Spending At High Tide 


Annual Supply Bills Carry 

Increased Appropriations 

PPROPRIATIONS full tide in the 
House. 

Four annual measures have been passed by 
the House so far. Each carries a larger total 
than the bills for the current fiscal year. And 
the Senate always adds to the totals. The sup- 
plementary deficiency bill, for instance, passed 
the House carrying $353,140,100 and the Senate 
added more than $14,000,000 before sending the 


bill to conference 


are at 


The billion dollar appropriation bill for the 
Treasury and Post Office Department was passed. 
It provides $29,000,000 in excess of the current 
year’s allowance 

Neutrality legislation 1s marking time both in 


the House and in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The House passed, 354 to 10, the Senate bill re- 
pealing the cotton, tobacco and potato control 
acts with an amendment to cancel taxes due and 


unpaid on cotton in the hands of producers. 
Committee on Agriculture reported a revised 
farm bill to meet the AAA invalidation. 

MONDAY.—Tabled resolution asking the 


Navy who ordered the Marine Band not to play 
before the Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense Jan. 28. The Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy reported he did it because of a po- 
litical speech there 

Passed bills on a calendar requiring unanimous 
consent for consideration. They included legis- 
lation to stop aliens from commuting across the 
border in competition with skilled ana unskilled 
labor, and to give every Federal district judge a 
law clerk. Passed Senate bills to permit Puerto 
Rico to use for rural rehabilitation its allocation 
of funds under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion and to prohibit exportation of tin scrap 
from the United States. 

TUESDAY.—Bills on 
considered; some passed. 

WEDNESDAY.—Treasury-Post 
ment 


the private calendar 
Office Depart- 
Its total of 


appropriation bill debated, 
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Underwood & Underwood 

A LOTTERY FOR THE BONUS? 
To raise funds with which to pay the veterans’ 
compensation act recently passed by Congress, 
Representative Edward A. Kenney of New Jersey 
again proposes a legalized national lottery and cir- 
culates a petition to that effect among the members 

of Congress. 











$989,623,829 includes $211,483,145 for Treasury 
activities and $778,140,684 for the postal service. 

The bill gives the Public Health Service a $9,- 
000,000 increase,’ mostly for Social Security Act 
expenses and grants to States for health activi- 
ties. The new 40-hour work week law, involv- 
ing 10,100 additional postal employes, costs $22,- 
000,000 this fiscal year and $27,000,000 next year. 
For merchant marine mail contracts the bill pro- 
vides $26,500,000 or $2,000,000 less than the pres- 
ent year; domestic air mail, $12,000,000 or $1,- 
300,000 more than the present year; and foreign 
mail transportation, including foreign air mail, 
$9,800,000. 

THURSDAY.—Continued debate on Treasury- 
Post Office bill. Speaker Byrns said political de- 
bate should be curtailed and that if appropria- 
tion bills are speeded up Congress may adjourn 
in April. Chairman Doughton, of Ways and 
Means Committee, and Majority Leader Bank- 
head conferred with President on revenue needs. 
Mr. Doughton later expressed hope the bonus 
may be financed by current revenues without 
additional taxation. Judiciary Committee, by 11 
to 7 vote, recommended impeachment of Fed- 
eral Judge Halstead Ritter of Southern District 
of Florida. 

FRIDAY.—Adopted conference report on the 
deficiency appropriation bill and passed the 
Post Office-Treasury appropriation bill. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN HOUSE 


H. R. 4340, To restrict habitual commuting of 
aliens from foreign contiguous territory te en- 


gage in employment in Continental United 
States; passed House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 8541, To allow not exceeding 60 days’ 
compensation to acting postmasters at third 
and fourth class post offices; passed House 
Feb. 3. 

H. R. 8966, To allow honorable discharge to 
World War soldiers discharged because of age 
minority or misrepresentation of age: passed 


House Feb. 3 
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geen LAWS, farm taxes, farm markets and farm subsidies pre- 
sent an ever increasing number of problems for the agricultural 


blocs in Congress. A special 


investigator for the Senate Agri- 


culture Committee, Alfred S. Wylie, presents a report to Commit- 
tee members on the decline in price of cotton to (seated left to 











SOIL CONSERVATION: FARM RELIEF BY ANOTHER NAME 


—Wide World 


right) Senators John Bankhead, Elmer Thomas, Ellison D. Smith 
(Chairman), and Lynn J. Frazier, who, together with other members 
of the Committee, have reported favorably on a “soil conservation 
bill” to replace the AAA, despite a doubt on the part of some of the 
committee members as to its constitutionality. 

















House Tolls a Knell For Crop Controls 


TITH alacrity the House, at be- 
hest of the President, last week 
followed the Senate in repealing the 
Bankhead Cotton Control Act, the 
Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act, and the 
Warren Potato Act, by a 354-10 vote. 
From Republicans in debate came 
taunts for this forced admission of 
constitutional failure of the AAA 
program, Democrats answered with 
defense of its results and reminders 
that the farm problem must be 
solved. Excerpts from the debate: 
MR. JONES (Dem.) of Amarillo, 
Tex.: It is my purpose to ask unani- 
consent * * * to take the bill up 
and consider it. 

MR. SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, N. 
Y.: Does not the gentleman think 
we ought to have a little time for 
the consideration of that bill? 

MR. BANKHEAD (Dem.) of Jas- 
per, Ala.: Does the gentleman pro- 
pose to oppose the repeal of these 
acts? 

MR. SNELL: Oh, no. I shall be 
very glad to uphold the President in 
passing the first constitutional act 
that he has ever asked us to put 
over. 

MR. BANKHEAD: Then why does 
the gentleman want to delay? 

MR. SNELL: Oh, I think we ought 
to have a chance to be heard, so 
that we may compliment the Demo- 
crats on what they are doing. * * * 

MR. JONES: In view of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the 
AAA cases, it is felt by all those who 
have studied the question that, nec- 
essarily, these being auxiliary acts, 
they should be repealed. 

MR. RANKIN (Dem.) of Tupelo, 
Miss.: Will the gentleman inform 
the House of the nature of the 
amendment that is proposed to be 
offered? 


MR. JONES: The amendment 
which the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Fulmer] offered in 


committee this morning was to re- 
lease the liens upon cotton, on 
which a tax was fixed but upon 
which payment was deferred. * * * 
Simply repealing the act would still 
leave that cotton somewhat under 
a cloud, and it being recognized 
that the tax could not be collected, 
it was thought the amendment 
should be adopted. 
MR. WADSWORTH 


(Rep.) of 








Capitol 


\ ILLIONS, billions, trillions, quad- 
a rillions! Higher and _ higher 
into the stratasphere soar the Con- 
gress economists: 

MR. DUNN (Dem.) of Pittsburgh, 


Pa.: Our natural resources are in- 
exhaustible. They are not worth 
billions of dollars but trillions of 
dollars. 

MR. KNUTSON (Rep.) of St. 
Cloud, Minn.: Trillions? 

MR. DUNN: Yes, I said tril- 
lions. * * * Undeveloped resources 


are worth trillions of dollars. 

MR. KNUTSON: The gentleman 
could go further and talk about the 
stuff we are going to take out of the 
soil in the next thousand years, 
which would bring our potential as- 
sets up to quadrillions. 


Geneseo, N. ¥.: Is it not a fact that 
certain persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of growing potatoes have al- 
ready purchased stamps, expecting 
to comply with the law when the 
potatoes were actually sold? 

MR. JONES: I am not informed 
as to that, but I do not think the 
Potato Act had gotten that far 
along. 

MR. WADSWORTH: We were in- 
formed in the debate the other day 
by one of the Members of the House 
that something like $27,000 had been 
collected from the sale of these 
stamps. 

MR. JONES: I do not think the 
repeal of the bill should be compli- 
cated by going into those things 
at this time. 

MR. WADSWORTH: My attention 
is accentuated by the fact that I 
hold in my hand one of the stamps. 

MR. JONES: Did the gentleman 
buy that stamp? 

MR. WADSWORTH: This is a po- 
tato stamp which cost three-quar- 
ters of a cent. 

MR. JONES: 


not been 
he? * * ® 


The gentleman has 
raising potatoes has 
Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the matter may be before 
the House, I offer the amendment 
to which I have heretofore re- 
ferred, * * ° 

MR. ANDRESEN (Rep.) of Red 
Wing, Minn.: Is it the object of the 
amendment to cancel the taxes now 
due and unpaid? 

MR. JONES: Yes; the taxes that 
are now due and unpaid on cotton 
in the hands of the producer. 

MR. ANDRESEN: In what status, 
then, does it leave the producer who 
has already paid his taxes into the 
Treasury? ° 

MR. JONES: It leaves him in ex- 
actly the same situation he would be 
if we did not repeal this act. * * * 

MR. ANDRESEN: The passage of 
the pending bill might eliminate 
consideration by the Supreme Court 
of questions arising under the vari- 
ous bills here sought to be repealed. 
* * * If the Supreme Court actions 
are dismissed by the Government, 
it would preclude any decison on 
the legality of the tax and prevent 
a taxpayer from recovering taxes 
already paid. * * * 

MR. MONAGHAN (Dem.) of Butte, 
Mont.: Mr. Speaker, the issue be- 


fore us today is a great one. We 
have reached a crisis in American 
political life. The question is 
whether or not this shall be a Gov- 
ernment of the people and for the 
people or a Government of the Su- 
preme Court, by the Supreme Court, 
and for whomsoever it pleases. I 
believe that issue should be fought 
out at this time. * * * In permitting 
the Supreme Court * * * to destroy 
acts that are designed to alleviate 
economic ills, this country has be- 
come the laughing stock of the 
worms, * °** 

MR. TOBEY (Rep.) of Temple, N.: 
H.: It seems to me that the action 
we are today asked to take has all 
the earmarks of a death-bed re- 
pentance, * * * 

Coercion was used to secure pas- 
sage of these acts in the House, but 
now, in the light of the letter from 
the Executive asking Congress to re- 
peal them all, it becomes a case of 
“Love’s labor lost.” * * * 

It seems to me that it might be 
appropriate to erect a tombstone on 
the lawn of the Department of Agri- 
culture bearing on one side of the 
inscription: 

Hic Jacet 

Three un-American Pieces 

of Legislation 
The Kerr Tobacco Act 
The Bankhead Cotton Act 


The Potato Control Act 
Requiescat in Pace 


Then on the reverse side of this 
tombstone there might well be 
carved the epitaph which appears 
on the tombstone of a little child 
up in New Hampshire who died at a 
very tender age: 


I was so soon done for, 
What was I begun for? 


MR. RANKIN: The gentleman 
from Kansas takes occasion to at- 
tack the President of the United 
States for the passage of the Bank- 
head Act. I am one Member of the 
House who voted against all three 
of these measures. I believed then 
they violated the Constitution; I 
believed then they violated. the Bill 
of Rights; and I thought the ulti- 
mate result would be to destroy the 
small farmer and deprive him of the 
right to earn a livelihood. * * * 

I have not changed my mind. Let 
me say, however, that this legisla- 
tion did not originate with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was 
being advised, just as all Presidents 


are advised, by men who are sup- 
posed to be informed on these ques- 
tions. * * * 

Let me admonish the Republican 
Members of the House who are en- 
joying, with malignant pleasure, the 
repeal of these acts that have been 
virtually set aside by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that you 
may have to “eat crow” before the 
ides of November. 

MR. RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, Pa.: 
I am glad to know my friend from 
Mississippi was one that revolted 
*** and I congratulate him in com- 
ing in now and taking the advice 
of sound Jeffersonian Democrats, 
especially of Al Smith, who said that 
the Supreme Court was kicking the 
alphabet organizations out the win- 
dow three at a time. 

MR. FISH (Rep.) of Garrison, N. 
Y¥.: The President of the United 
States came here just a month ago, 
and made a speech, in which he 


said: “We do not propose to re- 
treat.” 
Whereupon the Democratic ma- 


jority went wild. 

“We do not propose,” he said, “to 
retreat on our agricultural program.” 

This bill repealing three uncon- 
stitutional measures is a plea of 
confession and avoidance; confes- 
sion that they are unsound, un- 
workable, and unconstitutional; and 
avoidance of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. * * * 

MR. BANKHEAD: I offer no apol- 
ogy for the passage of these bills. 
I stand for them in principle now, 
as I did then; but, recognizing our 
constitutional system, we must, of 
course, yield to the decision of the 
Supreme Court upon these prob- 
lems. * * * 

MR. JONES: Whatever you may 
say about the methods used, when 
that program started we had 18-cent 
corn, we had 32-cent wheat, we had 
5-cent cotton, and other farm prod- 
ucts in proportion, wholly below the 
cost of production. The farm pur- 
chasing power was practically de- 
stroyed, and a paralysis had crept 
into the economic heart and life of 
the nation. To put in deadly paral- 
lel the last three years with the 
previous four years I defy any man 
to criticize the results of the pro- 
gram as it has been carried on to 
this date. 








Hill.--Its More 


ISCUSSING the advent in Con- 
gress of his new colleague, Rep- 
resentative Verner W. Main of Battle 
Creek, Mich., the gentleman from 
Abilene, Tex., garnishes his oratory 
with a Texas simile: 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) The gen- 
tleman from Michigan knows the 
Townsend plan had no more to do 
with his election than the whining 
of a cat on a rock fence has to do 
with Sunday School. 


ee & @ 
{ND speaking of cats, thereby 
hangs a tail—or several. In 


discussion of financing of the bonus 
and Frazier-Lemke bill, and a peti- 
lion to take up the latter notwith- 
Rules Committee opposi- 
tion, gentlemen from Michigan and 


standing 


or Less Serious 


Minnesota debate the subject of 
zoological gymnastics: 

MR. HOFFMAN (Rep.) of Allegan, 
Mich: In a little caucus the other 
day, those there were somewhat like 
the little boy who had a cat by the 
tail but did not know what to do 
with it. 

MR. KVALE (Farmer-Labor) of 
Benson, Minn.: When the gentleman 
speaks about the little boy having 
a cat by the tail— 

MR. HOFFMAN. Oh, two cats by 
the tail, the bonus bill and the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. 

MR. KVALE. And I say to the 
gentleman that if we got a few more 
names to that petition up there, we 
will have the Rules Committee by 
the 


tail. 


Side 


MENNESOTA Republicans think 
~~ there ought to be a limit to par- 
tisanship in claiming credit for the 
weather: 

MR. HARLAN (Dem.) of Dayton, 
Ohio: What did rye sell for before 
Roosevelt became President? 

MR. KNUTSON (Rep.) of St. Cloud, 
Minn: Does the gentleman mean 
before the drought? 

MR. HARLAN: Yes: 
drought. 

MR. KNUTSON: Give the Lord a 
little credit. 

MR. HARLAN: That is what 
want the gentleman to do. 

MR. KNUTSON: The trouble is 
that you Democrats have only given 
the Lord credit for the Ten Com- 
mandments, but no credit whatever 
for the drought. 


beforé the 


we 
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United States Senate: 
An ‘Experiment’ Ends 


Repealed Four Farm Control 
Acts at President’s Request 








‘THE Senate showed a burst of speed in repeal- 
ing farm bills last week. 

Twenty-four hours after receiving the Presi- 
dent’s message, the Senate, beating the House 
by a day, drafted, reported out of committee and 
passed a brief bill repealing the Bankhead cot- 
ton control, the Warren potato control and the 
Kerr-Smith tobacco control acts. 

The Senate also passed a revised supple- 
mental deficiency appropriation bill, approved a 
number of bills on the calendar, including one 
for loans of many millions of dollars to farmers 
for crop production In 1936. 

The Nye munitions committee has completed 
its hearings on the causes of war and is drafting 
its report. The Agriculture committee consid- 
ered without final action the George bill for vo- 
cational education in the States, which carries 
an appropriation of $12,000,000 for the first year, 
reducing annually by $500,000 until the outlay 
stops in 1941. 


MORE APPROPRIATIONS 


MONDAY. — Received President’s message, 
asking repeal of cotton, tobacco and potato con- 
trol laws. 

Passed supplemental deficiency appropriation 
bill. Also the 1936 crop production bill, allowing 
up to $1,000 loan to each farmer, at 51% per cent, 
including cost of insurance of crops. 

The Bankhead bill to conserve soil resources, 
part of the program for a substitute for the AAA, 
was made the Senate's unfinished business. 

Senator Pope (Dem.) of Idaho introduced a bill 
to require of the Supreme Court “the concur- 
rence of more than two-thirds of the justices 
present to hold unconstitutional any law enacted 
by Congress.” It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The President nominated Stuart A. Rice of 
Pennsylvania, as Chairman of the Central Statis- 





—Wide World. 


SHORT CUT FOR SHIPS 
The proposed trans-Florida ship canal as a public 
works project reaches an impasse in the Senate 
Commerce Committee, of which Senator Royal S. 
Copeland (left) is chairman, as objections are 
voiced by PWA Administrator Harold Ickes (cen- 
ter), and Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 











tical Board, a New Deal agency. The Senate con- 
firmed Gustav Peck, New York, and James P. 
Davis, New York, as members of the Prison Indus- 
tries Reorganization Board, and Cornelius Van H. 
Engert, California, Minister Resident and Consul 
General to Ethiopia. 

TUESDAY.—President vetoed a bill (S. 1626) to 
refund customs duties on logs imported from 
British Columbia, assuming the duty is passed on 
to the consumer. 

Credentials of Mrs. Huey P. Long of Louisiana 
as Senator were received from Governor Noe. 

WEDNESDAY.—Senate not in session. 

THURSDAY.—Adopted conference report on 
the deficiency appropriation bill and began de- 
bate on the Administration’s substitute Act for 
AAA control. 

FRIDAY.—Continued debate on farm bill. 
journed to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN SENATE 


S. 3612. Crop production Ioans in 1936, passed 
both Houses Feb. 3; sent to conference Feb. 4. 

S. 1626. Refund of duties on British Columbia 
logs; President vetoed Feb. 4. 

S. 2643. To provide law clerks for United States 
district judges; passed both Houses Feb. 3. 

S. 2912. For repatriation of native-born women 
married to aliens; passed Senate Feb. 4. 

S. 1820. To give Coast Guard warrant officers 
parity with Navy warrant officers; passed Sen- 
ate Feb. 4. 

S. 2134. To prohibit employers from influencing 
the vote of their employes in national elections; 
passed Senate Feb. 4. 

S. 3121. To vest in the Register of Copyrights 
the registration of copyright prints and labels, 
now vested in the Patent Office; passed Senate 
Feb. 4. 

S. 3934. To repeal the Bankhead cotton control, 
Kerr-Smith tobacco control, and the Warren po- 
tato acts; passed Senate Feb. 4; passed House 
Feb. 5. 

S. 2148. Regarding leasing of lands of the five 
civilized tribes in Okla.; passed House Feb. 3. 


Ad- 
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}FROM now on until Congress and 

the Supreme Court change their 
minds or the people change the 
Constitution 

Anybody in the United States may 
grow potatoes for sale without 
fear of revenue agents. 

Anyone who is able to grow cot- 
ton may grow cotton and market 
cotton without limit to quantity, 
and without interference by the 
government. 

All persons growing tobacco for a 
living may grow and market 4s 
much tobacco as they are able, free 
from any government established 
quota. 

In other words the lid is off mar- 
keting control through the Bank- 
head Cotton Act, the Kerr-Smith 
Tobacco Act, the Warren Potato Act. 

It has been lifted by Congress on 
the recommendation of President 
Roosevelt 

Previously, the Supreme Court, de- 
stroying AAA production control 
programs, had taken the lid from 
government financed plans to check 
farm output. Congress is preparing 
to enact new legislation to continue 
some measure of production con- 
trol on American farms 

No suggestion is being made that 
the Federal Government should 





Medicates Throat 
12-15 Minutes 


Preferred by Millions to Quick 
Gulp of Old-Time Cough Syrup 


No wonder so many people now use 
a Vicks Medicated Cough Drop in- 
stead of the short, quick gulp of old- 
fashioned cough syrups. As a Vicks 
Cough Drop dissolves in the mouth, 
it applies direct medication to the 
irritated membranes of the throat 
for 12 to 15 minutes. \ 
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| equal to this alleged tariff benefit 


| ditions. 


seek some way to re-enter the 
field of marketing control through 
use of the taxing power. The attempt 
of Congress to open the jails to 
potato growers, who sold more than 
the government said that they 
should sell, caused high officials 
here to go sour on the whole idea of 


} compulsory farm checks. 


But while no suggestions are be- 
ing received for revival of this type 
of compulsory control, Congress is 
loaded with plans for doing some- 
thing new for the farmer to take 
the place of the voluntary AAA 
controls. 

On the list of suggested plans are: 

1. The New Deal substitute pro- 
gram, calling for grants to indi- 
vidual farmers in return for soil 
improvement 

The purpose is to turn about 30,- 
000,000 acres of farm land during 
1933 from normal use in production 
of corn, cotton and wheat into pro- 
duction of crops like grass and clover 
and alfalfa that build up the soil. 

For doing this job farmers would 
be paid approximately $440,000,000. 

Congress is set for early action 
on this plan for new-type grants 
to farmers to replace the old rental 
and benefit payments. 


BASIS OF LANDON PLAN 

2. The program offered by Repre- 
sentative Clifford Hope (Rep.) of 
Kansas, also referred to as the Lan- 
don plan, which would make grants 
to farmers on the basis of tariff dis- 
advantages supposed to be suffered 
by agriculture. 

The theory is that farmers growing 


| hogs, wheat, cotton and tobacco— 
| export crops—had their costs in- 
| creased about 25 per cent by tariff 


protection on the goods that they 
buy. That increase is estimated by 
backers of the plan at about $400,- 
000,000 a year. 

Representative Hope proposes that 
hog, wheat, cotton and tobacco 
farmers be paid bounties on the 
domestic portion of their crops 


to industry. No crop control is at- 
tached under the present plan. The 
farmer would need to meet no con- 


Its working is described like this: 
A farmer grows 1,000 bushels of 
wheat. Of that amount 54 per cent 
or 540 bushels would be called the 
domestic portion of the crop. This 
wheat might be sold for $1 a bushel. 




















During 125 years Time and Disaster 
have tested and proved the dependabil- 
ity of the promises of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. Buy Hartford 


T ested insurance and be Sure! 








THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENTand INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE 
AND CONVENIENT. There is a vigid 
test for insurance just as there is for every 
other worth-while product. The test for in- 
surance ts time. Back of every Hartford 
policy stands a 125-ycar record of honor- 
able business dealings. Many thousand 
agents of the Two Hartfords in every State 
of the Union and in Canada offer you this 










tested insurance. Your Hartford policy 
guarantees you tested insurance protection 
and prompt, intelligent insurance service, 
no matter where-you are when emergency 
arises. It is a great convenience for Hart- 
ford policyholders to be able always to find 
the nearest Hartford representative by call- 
ing any Western Union office. In Can- 
ada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 





OLD AND NEW IN FARM RELIEF 


> 
When the farmer sells his wheat 


Congress Lifts Lid on Former Controls— 
Substitute Plans in Sight 


| EXPORT BOUNTY PLAN 





| CONTROLLED IMPORT PLAN 











he would receive a certificate en- 
titling him to a payment out of the 
national Treasury equal to 25 cents 
a bushel on 540 bushels or a total of 
$135. This payment would be in 
addition to the market price re- 
ceived by the grower. 


3.—The McNary built 
around export bounties. 

President Roosevelt has turned his 
face against subsidies for export of 
surplus farm crops. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
gon, has revived three plans based 
on these subsidies. They are the 
old McNary-Haugen plan, under 
which the farmers themselves would 
finance exports; the export deben- 
ture plan, under which the Treasury 
would finance exports; and the do- 
mestic allotment plan involving a 
two price system—one price in the 
domestic markets and another price 
in world markets. 

The Oregon Senator argues that 
proposed soil conservation programs 
are just as unconstitutional as was 
the old AAA. 

He is convinced foreign markets 
can be found for surplus farm prod- 
ucts. Mr. Wallace and others say 
that those markets can be developed 
only when this country is willing to 
buy more from abroad so that for- 
eigners may obtain dollars with 
which to buy. 


program 


4.—The George Peek program of 
controlled imports as well as ex- 
ports. | 

Mr. Peek, former foreign trade 
adviser to the President, favors the 
McNary program of export bounties, 
but at the same time he wants to | 
tie this program up with a system | 
ef import embargoes on products 
which this country can produce on 













The United State 
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its own farms. 

He agrees with former President 
Hoover that there should be sub- 
sidies for development of crops not 
now grown in this country. 
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and appreciates quality. Year after year, this 
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has been one of the N. B. C. leaders. 

Nation-wide popularity is a characteristic 
which applies not only to Premium Flakes, 
but also to the whole line of National Bis 
cuit Company crackers and cookies. 

All National Biscuit Company crackers 
and cookies are made of the finest ingredi- 
ents baked under the best possible working 
conditions. The company maintains an un- 
rivaled distributing system, and its products 
are delivered to grocers in all parts of the 
United States, assuring freshness and crisp- 
ness at all times, 

The result is a degree of perfection in 
National Biscuit Company products that 
finds no equal in the biscuit business. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
hakew of Uneeda Biscuit and hundreds of other favorile varielies 

















Think of all the good 

things you get in the new 
Chevrolet, and don’t get anywhere else 
at Chevrolet prices, and you will 
readily understand why people call 
this the only complete low-priced car. 

It’s the only low-priced car with 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, which 
are essential to maximum driving 
safety— 

The only low-priced car with the 
famous Gliding Knee-Action Ride*, 
which brings you comfort and safety 
beyond compare— 

The only low-priced car with Solid 
Steel one-piece Turret Top, which gives 
unmatched overhead protection— 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT ‘49 5 CHEVROLET’S LOW PRICES 


AND UP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Michigan. With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, 
ist price is $20 additional. *Knee-Action on Master Models only, $20 additional. Prices quoted in 
this advertisement are list at Flint, Michigan, and subject to change without notice. A General Moters Value. 
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~NEW CHEVROLET FOR 1956 


“and it’s the only 
complete car that 
sells at such 
low prices!” 





MASTER DE LUXE SPORT SEDAN 


The only low-priced car with Genuine 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation, for more 
healthful comfort in all weather .. 
with High-Compression Valve-in-Head 
Engine, giving a better combination of 
efficiency and economy ... and with 
Shockproof Steering *, giving unequaled 
driving ease and driving safety. 

Good judgment says, Buy a new 1936 
Chevrolet—the only complete low-priced 
car. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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G. O. P. Field Marshals 
Map Campaign Strategy 


Senator Borah’s Hat in Ring 
Rouses Rivals; Youths Mobilize 


NTO the Republican Presidential ring plops 

the black sombrero of Senator Borah. Till 
last week he had kept a tight ho:d on his hat, re- 
fusing to toss it, refusing also to have it passed 
to raise him a campaign fund. 

Elated Borah boomers cheered his decision 
that ended public uncertainty concerning his 
White House aspirations. Borah-minded Ohio 
leaders, conferring with the Senator, persuaded 
him he should get actively into the Ohio contest 
for convention delegates. He promised to make 
a vigorous canvass in the Buckeye State before 
the May 12 primary. Along with the Borah 
boomers’ cheers went their predictions that the 
Idahoan’s challenge to “Old Guard” control of 
the party would presently be sharply projected 
into printary contests of other States also. 

Ohio Republican leaders were reported to be 
disconcerted by the Borah move. Their plan of 
strategy had been to go to the party convention 
supporting candidacy of some Ohio favorite 
son, with a big block of votes to be used for 
trading purposes as the vital alignments 
emerged at Cleveland. 


OHIO “INVASION” 

The Borah announcement also sent support- 
ers of Col. Frank Knox into a huddle. They 
said it was undecided yet whether the Chicago 
publisher would follow the Senator’s example 
by entering the Ohio primary. 

Colonel Knox was in Cincinnati last week, how- 
ever, in course of a speaking tour. Addressing a 
conference of life underwriters there, he crit- 
icized Government financing as a process of is- 
suing “paper bonds, payable in paper dollars, 
used to create paper credits, which are drawn 
upon the Treasury in the form of paper checks.” 

Another Republican rresidential possibility in- 
vaded Ohio last week. Senator L. J. Dickinson, of 
Iowa, in a McKinley Day address at Niles, birth- 
place of the martyred President, compared the 
issues of 1936 with those of 1896, relating New 
Deal monetary policies to panaceas advocated 40 
years ago by Candidate Willlam Jennings Bryan. 
In another speech at Columbus Senator Dickin- 
son accused President Roosevelt of “vindictive- 
ness” and “intolerance.” 

In its weekly press releases, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee took shots at continued im- 
ports of agricultural produce and renewed 
charges that radio broadcasting chains were 
showing favoritism for Democratic broadcasts. 

The National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee’s radio speaker last week was Minority 
Leader Bertrand H. Snell, of New York. He re- 
cited President Roosevelt’s 1932 campaign 
pledges for economy in attacking the $13,000,- 
000,000 New Deal deficit, for which he said the 
President could not shift responsibility. 

“The taxpayer’s money is being spent with un- 
paralleled prodigality,” he charged. “We have 
tried boondoggling, regimentation, raking leaves 
and pump priming. In fact, we have tried ev- 
erything under the ‘trial and @érror’ rule except 
the American way of working, saving and pay- 
ing our honest debts.” 


CRITICAL SHOTS FIRED 

As a sample of doggy boondoggling, Mr. Snell 
told about a $25,000 dog pound with shower 
baths for stray dogs being built with relief money 
in Memphis, Tenn. 

From Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
a Republican friendly to the Administration, 
whose reelection has been indorsed by President 
Roosevelt, came renewed attack last -week on 
Democratic Chairman Farley. 

“A man managing a campaign ought not to be 
Postmaster General,” he declared, predicting 
that post office politics will cost the Roosevelt 
Administration “millions of votes.” 

Other shots were fired in Mr. Farley’s direc- 
tion by Miss Natalie F. Couch, former Republican 
candidate for Congress from New York State. 
Addressing a New York City meeting of the Na- 
tional Republican Builders, she charged that 
Federal job holders appointed by Mr. Farley in 
Rockland County, N. Y., have been forced to give 
a month’s salary to the Rockland County Demo- 
cratic campaign fund. 

Twenty leaders representing the 10 regional 
groups of the Young Republican National Fed- 
eration held a two-day strategy conference in 
Washington last week. By a 13 to 5 vote, J. Ken- 
neth Bradley of Connecticut, already director of 
the National Committee’s Young Republican 
Division, was also chosen chairman of the 
Young Republican National Federation. He suc- 
ceeds George Olmstead of Iowa, who declined to 
stand for re-election. Although going along 
with the majority decision, the anti-Bradley 
minority expressed disapproval of “railroading 
the meeting” in favor of a National Committee 
employe. 

National Committee Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher welcomed the regionai: leaders to the 
conference with assurance that the party was 
counting heavily on their organization for its 
“enthusiasm,” “sincerity of purpose” and “high 
ideals.” 

At the other end of the country, young mem- 
bers of the party held a rousing three-days rally 
at the third annual convention of the California 
Republican Assembly at Santa Barbara. 

Midcontinent Young Republican activity last 
week included first appearance of the Young 
Republican Magazine, issued Oy a special pub- 
lication committee of the Illinois State Young 
Republican organization, with Richard Nowin- 
son as editor. 











Norman Thomas 


Rose McConnell Long ; 
DESTINY PLAYS A ROLE IN POLITICS 


N a speech characterized as an indirect defense of the New Deal 
from the charges of “radicalism,” Norman Thomas, leader of the 
Socialist Party, declares that the Administration is not socialistic, 
and advocates Government ownership of basic industries. 
Mrs. Huey P. Long, widow of the “Share-the-wealth” Senator 
from Louisiana, is appointed United States Senator to fill the va- 
cancy created by the death of Governor O. K. Allen, who had re- 





James A. Noe 











cently been elected to fill the post. 








Handing her the commission is 
James A. Noe, the new Governor of the State, 

Following the much publicized American Liberty League dinner, 
at which the New Deal was arraigned, League headquarters is show- 
ered with applications for membership. Miss Heflebower, a sec- 
retary, is shown opening the mass of letters, a number of which con- 
tained checks and currency. 


—Photos by Wide World 








Band Inquiry- Minor Key 


Musicians “Walk Out” On Women 
Patriots Is a Closed Incident 


UMORS went ‘round and ’round about why 
the music didn’t come out. Then Col. Henry 
L. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and cousin of the President, in response to a pro- 
posed Congressional resolution of inquiry, last 
week sent a letter explaining it was he who or- 
dered the Marine Band to pick up their piccolos 
and their big and little horns and drums and 
walk out on the banquet of the Women’s Patri- 
otic Conference on National Defense in Wash- 
ington without playing a note. 

Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State under 
President Woodrow Wilson, hadn't intended to 
“talk to beat the band” when he addressed the 
conference on “Our Constitution” the previous 
evening. But Colonel Roosevelt admitted it 
was the Colby talk that stopped the band. Mr. 
Colby’s criticisms of the New Deal in his speech 
made it “improper,” the Assistant Navy Secre- 
tary informed Congress, for the band or any of 
the personnel of the Navy and the Marine Corps 
to participate in the conference “under orders 
or official sanction.” Three Navy and Marine of- 
ficers also had their scheduled speeches officially 
cancelled. 

“A petty show of spite against the women 
patriots,” snorted G. O. P. Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher in a Republican publicity release. 


Congress, accepting Colonel Rocsevelt’s explana- 
tion, tabled the resolution of inquiry. 








—Underwood & Underwood. 
A MASS DRIVE FOR YOUTH 

J. Kenneth Bradley of Connecticut is elected by 

the regional directors of the Young Republican 

National Federation as campaign leader in a move- 
ment to enlist all youth in the G. O. P. 





A Challenge Accepted 


Dr. Townsend May Attempt Test 
At Polls to Prove Plan’s Strength 


~ENATOR BORAH’S rejection of Towsendism in 

a New York speech as “not practicable” has 
been snapped up as a challenge by Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend, father of the $200-a-month old-age 
pension movement. Determined to give “a dem- 
onstration of our strength,” Dr. Townsend is re- 
ported to have set about filing third party peti- 
tions in every State. He predicts they'll gather 
14,000,000 signatures. 

Dr. Townsend’s move came despite decision of 
the Townsend bloc in Congress against pushing 
for a third party. 

The Townsend Weekly’s claim that 49 Con- 
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gressmen are pledged to support a Townsend 
bill at this session has produced questionings of 
accuracy of the claim from some Congressmen. 
Representative Zioncheck (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, has introduced a resolution to investigate 
Townsendism as a “racket.” Others talked of 
invoking the corrupt practices act to make the 
OARP report its political receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

“The statement of our revenues and expendi- 
tures is available in Washington,” Dr. Townsend 
replied. “If Congress wants it, we will be glad 
to give it to them.” 





A Socialist Rebuttal 


Norman Thomas Scores Charges 
Made By Alfred E. Smith 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, despite Alfred E. 

Smith’s charges to that effect, has not carried 
out most of the demands of the 1932 Socialist 
platform—‘“unless he carried them out on a 
stretcher,” Norman Thomas, 1932 Socialist party 
Presidential candidate, vigorously maintained 
last week in a radio address. 

The Thomas speech took flings at both New 
Dealers and Liberty Leaguers as standing for 
“state capitalism” that, he said, must lead to- 
ward a Fascist dictatorship. 

Governor Smith in his Liberty League banquet 
address had asserted the New Dealers caught 
the Socialists “in swimming” and stole their 
clothes. 





After the Polls Closed 


Records of Louisiana Primaries 
Investigation Go Up In Smoke 


FOLLowInG the fire and smoke of campaign 

battle there was other fire and smoke in 
Louisiana last week. Someone mysteriously 
broke into an office where Federal records of 
investigation into the recent Louisiana primaries 
were being kept and burned the records. 

Destroyed documents were said to include re- 
ports on 1,500 cases of alleged fraud in connec- 
tion with registration-and voting. Leaders of 
the Long faction had vehemently charged that 
the Federal Government “usurped the rights of 
a sovereign State” by sending investigators to 
have surveillance over the election procedure. 

Following sudden death of Senator-elect O. K. 
Allen, who succumbed to a heart attack within 
a few days of his triumph at the polls, the Louisi- 
ana Democratic Central Committee met last 
week and unanimously approved Gov. James 
Noe’s appointment of Mrs. Huey P. Long, widow 
of the slain Pelican State “dictator,” to fill his 
unexpired term. 

As Mrs. Long prepared to leave for Washing- 
ton to join Senator Hattie Caraway (Dem.) of 
Arkansas as the third woman member of the 
United States Senate, court procedure at New 
Orleans revealed that the late Senator Long had 
died intestate, leaving an estate of less than a 
half million, including $40,000 in real estate, 


$120,000 life insurance and a share in $160,000. 


fees for legal work done for the State of Loui- 
Siana. 

Besides Mrs. Long’s appointment, one of Gov- 
ernor Noe’s first official acts on succeeding Gov- 
ernor Allen as State executive was a reported 
move to end the custom by which State jobhold- 
ers were required to refund 5 per cent of their 
salaries to the organization that put them on the 
pay roll—a practice the late Senator Long 
jokingly described as his own form of “unem- 
ployment insurance.” 
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Probing the Bi-partisans 


Lobby Committee Seeks Data On 
Donations to “Critical” Leagues 





BIPARTISAN political organizations that have 
been critical of the New Deal are going to 


feel the searching probe of Senator Black's Sen- 


ate Lobby Committee. 

The committee has sent out a questionnaire 
to 5,000 individuals and corporations regarding 
their connections with the American Liberty 
League, the Crusaders, the Sentinels of the Re- 
public, the New York State Economic Council, 
the American Federation of Investors and the 
American Taxpayers’ League. 

The questionnaires demand an early return 
of answers under oath to questions concerning 
contributions, names and addresses of solicitors 
for funds, compensation received for any work 
done for any of the organizations, and other in- 
formation along similar lines. 


Chief Liberty League activity last week was a 
speech before the Bondman’s Club of Chicago 
by Jouett Shouse, discussing proposals to curb 
judicial review and denouncing attempts “to plow 
under” the Supreme Court. 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
QUESTIONING CONTRIBUTORS 
Senator Hugo Black, as chairman of the Senate 
Lobby Investigating Committee, sends out 5,000 
questionnaires to individuals and corporations re- 
garding their connections with bi-partisan political 
organizations, 
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Politics on ‘Relief’? 
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WPA Funds For Reconditioning 
Convention Auditoriums 


RE both major party conventions “going on 

relief’? 

A certified check for $200,000 and promise of 
free auditorium was the winning “bid” that 
lured the Democratic convention to Philadel- 
phia. 

But now it develops the Philadelphia con- 
vention committee has succeeded in wan- 
gling out of Relief Administrater Harry L. Hop- 
kins a grant from Federal relief funds of more 
than $100,000 to repair, paint and recondition 
the Philadelphia auditorium before the Demo- 
cratic convention is held there in June. 

Encouraged by Philadelphia’s luck, the Cleve- 
land committee that persuaded Republicans to 
hold the G. O. P. convention there is reported 
to be hopeful of getting a big “relief” appropria- 
tion to recondition the Cleveland auditorium for 





the Republicans. 


Democrats Strengthen 


Their Political Fences 


Threats, Pledges and Truces 
Provide a Busy Week 


‘THE Liberty Leagye continues to draw heavy 

fire from Democratic campaign artillery—a 
pounding barrage that has been unremitting 
since the Al Smith dinner in Washington. 

Democratic Generalissimo James A. Farley last 
week poured in his fusillade at long range from 
a banquet board at Miami, Fla. “The center and 
soul of the predatory powers,” “bourbons who 
learn nothing and forget nothing,” “representa- 
tives of that big business which brought the na- 
tion to the outer rim of ruin,” were among the 
Farley shots. 

The League stands, he said, for a system un- 
der which all the national wealth is “being con- 
centrated in the hands of a very few, 5 per cent 
of the people.” The charge is absurd, he insisted, 
that the Roosevelt Administration is the enemy 
of business. 

Charles Michelson, Democratic publicity di- 
rector, devoted a second successive issue of his 
weekly newsletter to attacking the Liberty League 
and its leaders, especially former Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Raskob, Jouett 
Shouse, former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Executive Committee, and the du Ponts, 
heavy former contributors to the Democratic 
campaign fund. 


ATTACK AND COUNTER-ATTACK 


“There are two ways of looking at the Liberty 
League,” Mr. Michelson declares, “First, as a de- 
vice set up principally by the du Pont family and 
those associated in business with it, like Mr. John 
J. Raskob, to have retained in government the 
processes which enabled these gentlemen to make 
their millions; and second, as a racket by which 
the very wealthy folks of the land are induced 
to believe that they are doing a patriotic job in 
throwing obstacles in the way of an Administra- 
tion that has brought about a measure of return 
of prosperity to this country.” 

The shooting at Al Smith and the Liberty 
League provoked a counter-attack last week 
from Massachusetts, causing New Dealers to 
look to their defenses in the Bay State, a strong- 
hold of Smith sentiment. In a Boston speech 
former Gov. Joseph B. Ely declared the “brain 
trusters” were trying to “destroy Smith’s influ- 
ence with the American people and besmirch 
his reputation to achieve their own wild pur- 
poses.” 

Followed reports of Governor Ely’s intended at- 
attempts to have an unpledged Massachusetts 
delegation sent to the Democratic national con- 
vention. Also there was rumor that Mr. Smith 
proposed to make a convention speech putting 
Governor Ely in nomination for President— 
which would return Governor Ely’s compliment 
in having made a nominating speech for Mr. 
Smith at the 1932 Chicago convention. 

From Florida, where Gov. James M. Curley, 
like Mr. Farley, has been vacationing, the Mas- 
sachusetts executive defied Ely-Smith machina- 
tions and promised to make a fight for a Roose- 
velt-pledged Massachusetts delegation in the 
April primary. 

While incipient rebellion of ola-line Democrats 
ruffled Massachusetts harmony, a left-wing ele- 
ment renewed its trouble-making in California. 
New threats rumbled of a break between the 
Upton Sinclair EPIC forces and the regular Cal- 
ifornia Democrats unless President Roosevelt ap- 
proves selection of at least 30 EPIC-indorsed Cali- 
fornia delegates to the Democratic national con- 
vention. L. Raymond Holmes, president of the 
End Poverty in California League, announced he 
would call a second State convention of his 
League in Los Angeles if Mr. Roosevelt does not 
accede to the EPIC ultimatum. 


PARLEYS AND PLEDGES 

Meanwhile Senator McAdoo continued parleys 
at the White House as spokesman for the regu- 
lar Democratic faction, urging the President to 
hand-pick the California delegation in the in- 
terest of harmony for all elements. Despite the 
usual White House policy of keeping out of State 
factional fights, Senator McAdoo said Mr. Roose- 
velt was considering the suggestion that he take 
a hand in the California situation. 

Minnesota Democrats at an enthusiastic con- 
vention at Mankato, attended by 2,000, elected a 
Slate of 26 Roosevelt-pledged national conven- 
tion delegates and heard speeches assailing the 
Liberty League and Al Smith. Though another 
Minnesota Democratic faction threatens to hold 
a separate State convention March 14, this rift 
is said to have resulted over patronage rather 
than the question of loyalty to the President, and 
the second convention is expected to go on rec- 
ord with a Roosevelt indorsement and selection 
of a second set of Roosevelt-pledged convention 
delegates. 

There will be no political speeches from Mrs. 
Roosevelt, she announced last week. She won’t 
take the stump and any speech-making she does 
will be “on a non-partisan basis,” the First Lady 
said. 

Other Democratic women campaigners, how- 
ever, are planning to make “Leap Year Day” Feb. 
29 the occasion for some lusty lampooning of 
New Deal critics, by means of a minstrel show, 
according to announcement-of the Women’s Di- 
vision of the Democratic National Committee, 
which is headed by Mrs. James Wolfe. The day 
also will see a round-up of contents of the 20,000 
“donkey banks” distributed last Autumn by the 
Women’s Division to collect women’s campaign 
contributions, 
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employers and against striking work- President Roosevelt in the coming Minn. Picketing had led to disore 
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A - L + the understanding that pickets | dential election has a candidate | Floyd B. Olson, calling on the Na- 
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, 7 — ; _ This conflict, as well as various | Federation. That was in 1924,when | strikers—the usual procedure in 
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With those words William Green, | Lab r Di t | of tear gas bombs by the police to | tensify the efforts, as William Green | turn that may contribute a page to | yo. equivalent to saying that the 

| O ispu es disperse pickets before the plant of | indicated in a formal statement. | the history of labor relations in | rule of the mob and not the Con- 


president of the A. F. of L., went 
before the convention of the Feder- ——_—_——— the American Distillery Company. | ENTRY INTO POLITICS? America. stitution of the United States shall 


ears ernie an, OF pena terpreted as an olive branch held | specifically directed to try the cases City labor unions called for sym- Mr. Green's statement contained This was a strike, several months be the law of the land. Appeal to 
bine Workers, carrying - order for | out to the United Mine Workers reluctant to hasten hearings. pathetic strikes and, by means of one other significant point. It was old, in the plant of the Strutwear the Supreme Court is contemplated. 
dissolution of the Committee for In- | 51+ mr. Lewis, who throughout the He referred to the fact that more | flying squadrons, succeeded in clos- | @ pledge of A. F. ol L. support for | Knitting Company, of Minneapolis, Joun W. TAYLor. 
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history of the American labor move- so interpret it signed by the law to enforce or dis- strike was directed particularly 
——s Green rose from the ranks of | REJECTION “AS DECISIVE oreo rn orders, have refused to | agains: the use of police powers to 
set early dates for hearings. weight the scales in the interest of 
the mine workers to be organized When Mr. Green’s 90-minute ap- 
labor's official chieftain. His fellow | peal was finished and he retired ex- 
mine workers had just authorized hausted to his chair, Mr. Lewis put 
their officers to withdraw from the | three crisp questions to the audience. 
Federation if the Federation con- First, he asked to stand those 
tinued its officially adopted policy whose views had been altered by the 
of permitting craft unions to enroll address. Two men arose, amid a 
craft workers employed in mass pro- chorus of boos 
duction industries. Desired instead Second, he asked whether his or- 
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eration since its organization in Third, he asked all those to rise 
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Green set forth to the 1,700 mine SCHISM IN LABOR RANKS? 


workers assetmnbled in the vast au- Whether or not the outcome 
ditorium of Constitution Hall in is to be a divided labor movement | 
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curb. Nerves quiver 


To Show You “a , Be ee ~~ with fatigue. Feel Life gets more complex. The pace grows faster. People live 
harder. Where do we see the effects? Frequently on digestion, 


Wh Re Ba er iri ¥ ‘ saagewenen those stomach muscles 
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for digestion’s sake. definite aid in promoting good digestion. Turn to Camels your- 
— 5 self. They have a mildness and delicacy that never grow flat or tire- 

. ee at some. Make the pleasant experience of smoking Camels part of your 

daily life, and see how much more zest you have for smoking and 

how your digestion is measurably improved. Camels set you right! 





And now we come to one of 
modern life’s most gracious 
privileges—dining at Keen’s 
| English Chop House in New 
York, as shown at the right. 
Like the Mermaid Tavern of 
Shakespeare's day, Keen’s is 
famous as a gathering place 
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Print New Money 
To Pay the Bonus? 
MAJORITY OF ‘COMMENTING EDI- 


| TORS OPPOSE SUCH MOVE AS 
| LEADING TO INFLATION 








Printing of currency, advocated by the 
“inflation bloc” in Congress as a means of 
paying the veterans’ bonus, faces strong 
opposition in the press. Opinions in com- 
menting newspapers, divide in these pro- 
portions: Opposed on ground such ac- 
tion would result in disastrous inflation, 
81 per cent; acceptance of such action on 
ground that additional taxation is not to 
be desired, 19 per cent. 


)PPOSITION to “printing press money” as a 
means of redeeming the bonus bonds is 
based upon contention that the debt cannot be 
paid within any reasonable time except by taxa- 
tion. It is denied that there ever has been any 
such thing as “controlled inflation.” 

“Congress is in a hole of its own making,” 
declares the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.). 
The Administration is urged by the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Ind.) “to throw its weight against 
those who would force the country further along 
the road of financial folly.” 


WHAT HISTORY TEACHES 

“Bitter experience in many lands,” says the 
Rochester Times-Union (Ind.) “has shown that 
once the fatally easy course of meeting govern- 
ment outlays by issuing printing press money 
begins, it is extremely difficult to call a halt.” 

“All the possibilites of a mismanaged dollar 
are involved in the policy of which this inflation 
proposal is the first step,” in the opinion of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep. The Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star (Rep.) points out that 
“every runaway inflation in history has begun 
by being a ‘controlled’ inflation.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt is reported opposed to inflation 
by the use of printing-press money”, states the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.), “and it seems in- 
credible that in a general election year the Con- 
gress would be willing, or would even dare to pass 
such a measure over his veto.” 


TAXATION MUST COME 


“Unless the nation faces clearly the prospect 
of making provision to finance these huge ex- 
penditures by a sound program of taxation, it 
will come to grief”, warns the St. Paul Daily 
News (Ind.), and, the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.) feels sure that “if tax legislation doesn’t 
come this year, it will come next year”. 

“Every new or revived intimation that mone- 
tary inflation is likely to come to America”, as- 
serts the Houston Chronicle (Dem.), “is a direct 
blow at business and industrial expansion, and 
economic recovery. 

“The effect is world-wide. All the great trading 
nations of the world have been waiting for cur- 
rency stabilization—the establishment of sound- 
ly backed moneys in the various countries to be 
kept at an agreed-on value ratio, one with the 
our * * * 

“If America again upset the value of her cur- 
rency through inflationary processes the balance 
now prevailing among world currencies will be 
upset, and there must be further stress and 
strain, * * * until a new stability can be reached.” 


“GRIM JOKE ON VETERANS” 


“The veterans may be influenced,” thinks the 
Los Angeles Times (Rep.), “to a little sober sec- 
ond-thought by the situation. They may learn 
that it is not they, but the inflationists and 
repudiators who have won. The inflationists in 
Congress voted for the bonus as one man; they 
furnished the majority of the votes cast for it. 
But for this alliance, prepayment would have 
been defeated as on previous occasions. It would 
be a grim joke on the veterans if the bonus were 
finally paid in printing press money of the value 
of cigar coupons!” 


DOUBTS CONGRESS CARES 


Condemning a statement issued by a group of 
Congressmen, the Boston Transcript (Rep.) 
argues: “In a campaign year, these men dislike 
to admit that new taxes and an increased Gov- 

















Talburt in 


Another Desensitizer Will Be Needed 


Cartoonist the Buffalo Times | 








extent that inflation has been difficult to iden- 
all reactions from ‘shots in 


tify. It withstood 

the arm’ (outright application of artificial 
stimulus). 

“There is every indication that the country 


The depression des- 
The 


to do this. 
markets through debt. 
through liquida- 


will continue 
cended upon the 


markets are ascending today, 
tion of debt. Today the upturn is showing in 
the basic market of all markets, the durable 


goods market, the market of the so-calied ‘heavy 
industries.’ 

“The progress out of the depression is so pro- 
nounced that any probable further inflation, in 
whatever form, can prove merely an incident.” 


SEES PLENTY OF SECURITY 

“Despite objections of many real financiers 
and the clamor of calamity howlers,” says the 
Bay City (Mich.) Times (Ind.), “the printing of 
two billion more paper dollars would not mean 
that there was any near approach to an un- 
sound currency. About ten billions in gold and 
silver in the national Treasury is sufficient basis 
for much more than the amount that will be 
needed, added to that already in circulation. 

“Hair-raising remarks may be expected in 
Congress during the debate on the coming 
financing measure, No matter how wild the 
orators may become, you need not feel alarmed 
unless you are yearning for the thrill. The 

















Repeal of Farm Acts 
As Viewed by Press 


MAJORITY OF EDITORS BELIEVE 
NEW DEAL RECOGNIZES DE- 
FEAT OF ITS POLICIES 


Repeal of three farm bills, auxiliaries 
to the defunct AAA, at the request of 
President Roosevelt brings the charge 
from 65 per cent of the newspapers that 
it is recognition of defeat for the New 
Deal, while 35 per cent of the press looks 
upon the official action as a step toward 
revision of the farm program of the Ad- 
ministration. These measures in the 
process of repeal are the potato control 
act, the Bankhead cotton act and the 
Kerr-Smith tobacco control act. 


AGRICULTURAL repeal in the case of these 
three acts is viewed in the light of Supreme 
Court décisions, and is counted as an admission 
of defeat, by a majority of the commenting edi- 
tors. 
“The best reason for the repeal is to be found,” 











according to the Balitmore Sun (Dem.), “in the 
statutes themselves. They should not have been 
enacted in the first place. They sought to estab- 


lish a principle that was not only unconstitu- 
tional but wholly uneconomic. They pointed 
away from rather than toward a sound solution 
of the agricultural problem. The sooner this 
principle is abandoned the quicker we shall be 
able to move toward that solution.” 

“Good reasons exist for wiping the slate clean,” 
thinks the Manchester Union (Rep.), “so that 
such major commodities as cotton and tobacco 
may be included in whatever new farm legisla- 


tion may be devised as a substitute for the 
AAA. Incidentally, also much work and ex- 
pense will be eliminated by putting an end to 
continued litigation on legislation the legality 
of which is now hardly in question.” 

“The President’s request,” concludes the New 


Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), “is the reason- 
able sequel to the Supreme Court decision in the 
Hoosac mills case. The principles of the major- 
ity there seemed to place the invalidity of these 
corollary acts beyond question.” 

The President “seeks to attain New Deal pur- 
poses by a new formula,” states the Philadelphia 











Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


That Man’s Back Again 











Bootleg-coal Mining 


From the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.): 
THE governor of this State is right in refusing 
to send State policemen or militia into the 

areas where coal bootlegging is a problem until 
every resort to common inteiligence has been 
had, and that has not been tried up to now. 

What is needed to meet the bootleg problem 
is the same intelligence and humanity as are 
required to mitigate the evil of unemployment 
of people other than mine workers. 

* * * 
From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.): 
W HETHER or not there is precedent for the 
use of State authority in the protection of 

property rights in the anthracite area, as re- 
quested by the mine owners, there is a situation 
in that section, continually becoming more ag- 
gravated, which is likely in time to compel ef- 
fective consideration by State government. 

Existing conditions are serious enough to bar 
all political by-play. In this particular phase 
the existing situation is one of anarchy, in 
which the law and recognized rights under the 
law are set aside and the ordinary recourse for 








country and its finances are perfectly safe,” 


Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 


the protection of these rights is denied. 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Dislikes “Devious Methods” 

Sir:—As a family we are among those 
who today are fervently saying, “Thank 
God for the Supreme Court!” It is 
standing like the Rock of Gilbraltar, 
and our hopes for the future prosperity 
and welfare of our great nation are de- 
pendent on the loyalty of these nine men 
to our Constitution, * * * 

The matter which arouses our greatest 
resentment toward this Administration. 
is its purpose, though not openly, to 
change our way of life in America, by 
subversive measures, tricky wording of 
bills sent to Congress, and other devious 
methods. The President tries in every 
way to get around, or from under, the 
Constitution which he swore to uphold. 


I have lived on a farm and am en- 
tirely in sympathy with the farmer's 
desire to better his lot. * * * But the 
theory of scarcity will never bring per- 
manent prosperity to the farmer. Paying 
a man not to raise crops, when people 
are not eating, is the height of this Ad- 
ministration’s folly. L. W. COLTON. 
Greenfield, Mass 

x * * 


million work days of unemployment were 
made by the curtailment of crops and 
hogs? How many million dollars were 
paid for that curtailment which should 
have gone to labor? * * * 

Why were those millions of pigs which 
were paid for destroyed? There were 12 
or 13 million people out of work at the 
time. Why were not the pigs sold at 
cost or given to the jobless instead of 
destroying them? 

J. RANDOLPH LEWIS. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
x** 


Harking Back to the Civil War 

Sir:—The attitude of the Republican 
Party is so astounding in its inconsis- 
tency that it is an insult to a fairly in- 
telligent people. 

The Republican Party was born, made, 
created and organized upon one theor” 
and that theory was “that there are 
laws higher than the Constitution”. 
This theory or platform cost a million 
lives and 75 years of sorrow and suffer- 
ing to the people of the United States. 

Either the Republican Party was 
wrong in 1860 or it is wrong now. Will 
leaders of that Party apologize for their 
error in 1860 or their error in 1935+ * * * 

The Republican Party will not be per- 
mitted to plead successfully in the politi- 
cal court of the American people because 
it comes into that court with unclean 
hands. C. D. ROSS, 
Manager, Mississippi, Municipal League. 


~* * 


Another Mississippi View 

Sir:—I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of your Jan. 6 editorial, “The State 
Coming from the so- 
called “deep South,” this may be a bit 
surprising to you, but nevertheless it is 
a true expression of my sentiments. 

G. M. LESTER. 

x*** 


Decries Jingoism 

Sir:—I have just written the War De- 
partment and asked the question: What 
is the need for the vast increase in the 
I understand a half bil- 
lion is recommended for the Army or 
one-fourth more than last year, and 800 
new planes annually for five years. 

The sentiment of the country is for 
keeping out of foreign wars. We didn’t 
gain much but debt and depression from 

What is all this talk about Japan? 
Do they want to make further horrible 
Japan is a good business 
customer of ours and we of hers. * * * 
All the best economic interests of this 
demand the 


* ¢ « 


country, as welbh as moral, 
hand of friendship with Japan. 
I wish editorially you would discuss 
military disaffection bill 
which strikes at free speech and free 
press and is decidedly Fascistic. 
(MRS.) ESTHER HOLMES JONES. 


“Poor Judgment” 

Sir:—The New Deal is dead in this 
part of the country. The President's 
first great mistake was not admitting he 
was on the wrong track at the time 
the Blue Eagle fell. * * * 

I believed Mr. Roosevelt sincere, and 
for two years stood up for him. * * * 
Now I can see that he showed poor 
judgment. MAUDE L. PARKS. 
Everett, Mass. 

xx*«rk 


“Greatest President” 

Sir:—I think Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is the Greatest President we have ever 
had. * * * He has done more for the 
poor class of people and farmers than 
all the other Presidents put together. 
Eaton, Ohio. A. C. COMBS. 

x**e 


CCC Allowances 
Sir:In your Jan. 13 issue you say: “Do 
you know that the folks back home have 
received more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars out of the CCC boys’ allowance 
since the start of the Forest program?” 
May I say to you: “Do you know that 
a large percentage of these contributions 
to the folks back home, wiktich are made 
as a requirement, are promptly sent 
back to the boys to do with as they wish? 
JAMES O. MUMBY. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
x** * 


Tax-Free Salaries 

Sir:—How many of our hard-pressed, 
tax-burened citizens are aware that few 
if any of the numerous State, county and 
city officials in our nation, ever pay any 
Federal income tax on their publicly- 
received salaries * * * 

In 1932 there were 358,809 State and 
county employes, 591,505 city employes, 
1,189,188 employed in public education 
(chiefly school teachers). It is pre- 
sumed that none of these salaries were 
subject to the Federal income tax. 
total compensation of these employes is 
given as $533,841,000 for State and county 
employes; $895.539,.000 for city em- 
ployes, and $1.664.732,000 for those in 
public education. * * * 

So-called public officials pile up our 
enormous tax burdens for us. Let them 
do their full share of helping to liquidate 
these burdens by paying a Federal] in- 
come tax on their public salaries, the 
same as the rest of us are forced to do 
on our private salaries. 

WILLIAM F. SPARKLING. 
Detroit, Mich. 
x~* * 


May Be Wrong—But Try It! 
Sir:—Millions of very good people in 
this country want to see the Townsend 
Plan tried out. * * * We may be all 
wrong, but we want to see the plan tried, 
and we won’t be satisfied until it is. 
Young and old have become pension- 


The. 


minded. Though the two major parties 
have become stale and cheesy, that party 
which comes out the stronger for the 
Townsend Plan will experience a re- 
juvenation. A. J. YODER. 
Topeka, Ind. 

ee & @ 


Townsendism and Prices 

Sir:—Where is the dollar going? Our 
workers out here have received a 50 per 
cent cut and the prices of food have 
advanced 100 per cent. 

The Old Age Pension, I think, will 
have to pass, and to get even we will 
have to devalue the dollar to the ex- 
tent that when we pay $200 they will 
receive in commodities about $20. 

THAD C. SLAUGHTER. 
Glouetta, N. Mex. 
x wk 


“Open to All Sides” 

Sir:—I like your publication very 
much. This is a great Townsend coun- 
try, and your columns seem to be neu- 
tral in the matter and open to all sides. 

ELMER E. BOWEN. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
x * * 


Aliens on Relief 

Sir:—I don’t ‘think it is right to em- 
ploy any foreigner on any project unless 
he is a naturalized citizen of these 
United States. The WPA has men 
working in this town now that are not 
naturalized. On these projects that the 
WPA is doing here all the men care 


about is to lean on their shovel 
handles, REESE R. DeHAVEN. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


x ek 
Checking Relief Clients 


Sir:—All welfare relief clients, and 
the members of their families, should 
be compelled to have their fingerprints 
on file in the welfare office. * * * 

If this system were in effect in every 
city in the United States, it would pre- 
vent a welfare client from securing em- 
ployment in some city other than that 
where his family resides. * * * There 
would also be provided a means of 
checking up on transients, who travel 
from State to State on relief money, 
who trade grocery orders for gas and 
oil, and who have no intention of work- 
ing. If this plan were nation-wide, it 
would prevent persons from entering 
the United States from Mexico and 
Canada for the sole purpose of going 
on the relief ~olls. 

It would reduce the expense of relief 
administration enough to leave much 
more money for the persons really de- 
serving relief. It would eliminate from 
the welfare iists those persons who have 
jobs, and who have incomes from 
stocks, real estate, or insurance. 

FRED STEPHENS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





How Editors Divide 
On Miners’ ‘Revolt’ 


SPLIT IN A. F. OF L. “SEEN BY MANY 
PAPERS; OTHERS PREDICT DE- 
FEAT OF LEWIS’ IDEALS 











Growing spirit of revolt against the 
American tederation of Lavor, which 
deveioped at the convention ot the United 
Mine Workers ot America, 1s considered 
by the public a serious development in 
tue battie between advocates or: the in- 
dustrial union and the members ot the 
old cratt unions. ‘Tne newspapers see a 
bitter fight, and 54 per cent ot them ex- 
pect a split between the labor tactions. 
Weteat ot the industrial union idea at 
this time is expected by 46 per cent of 
the press. 


]t IS recognized that John L. Lewis, head of the 


Mine Union, is the leader of the advocates of 
industrial unionism, and his capacity as a leader 
is lauded by numerous editors. The cause of the 
craft unions is led by President Green of the 
Federation, and his earnest efforts to preserve 
control by skilled labor produce differing reac- 
tions. 

“Despite its superiority in numbers”, states the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.), “the Federation 
is now on the defensive. It does not want to 
lose the miners, who represent more than one- 
eighth of its membership of 3,000,000 and are 
negotiating with other big mass-production 
groups. It cannot fail to realize that the miners 
are capable of going it alone, just as do the Big 
Four railroad brotherhoods, which are individual 
organizations, but with spiritual and economic 
ties. The latter have accomplished much of late 
years by ‘peace table’ conferences with the car- 
riers. 


POSSIBILITY OF COMPROMISE 


“The upshot may be ultimate sanction by the 
federation of industrial unionism, which takes in 
unskilled as well as skilled workers, where it is 
wanted, and retention of craft unionism where 
the majority desires. The alternative is the big- 
gest split‘in unionism since the federation was 
formed in 1882.” 

Observing that “under the Wagner act, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has the right to 
settle disputes and is virtually the arbiter in the 
fight between industrial and craft unionism”, the 
New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.) suggests: 
“What a kettle of fish Mr. William Green helped 

















Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Builetin 


If the Inflationists Have Their Way 








brew for himself in sponsoring the Wagner Act!” 

“Organized labor has little to gain from con- 
flict within its own ranks,” in the opinion of the 
Canton Repository (Ind.) and that paper expects 
a compromise between the factions. 

“Members of the craft unions,” thinks the 
Houston Chronicle (Dem.), “having spent decades 
and generations in winning a reasonably secure 
and favorable position for themselves, cannot be 
expected to junk their system”. 





Quips in the News 


Dated Discovery 
Finally, when some President balances the 
budget, he will discover that just about the time 
he does it the country will be interested in 
something else—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 
2 & 


To Win, Place or Show? 

A certain Washington official won $9.60 in 
Florida by betting $2 on a norse named Bal- 
anced Budget. The possible implications should 
create quite a stir throughout the Capital. — 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer-News. 

*x* * * 
One Way Agreement 

Evidently the matter of the weather was not 
mentioned in the new Canadian reciprocal pact. 
At any rate, all the cold waves are coming one 
way.—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 

x * * 
Tempus Fugit 

Congressional leaders have asked President 
Roosevelt for his views on taxes. Evidently they 
didn’t take him seriously when he said, in his 
message last month, that new taxes wouldn’t 
be necessary—Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. 














ernment debt are the logical consequence of Court “On the Spot”? Jackson, Miss. 
their vote for the bonus. They care little how big Sir:—As you ae a “The Billion 
F . , m Dollar Folly”, members of the Adminis- 
the Federal deficit grows, if only they can con tration’s inner circle should, indeed, 
tinue to draw their salary checks. And so Rep- have foreseen Supreme Court rulings of 
resentative Patman, who has always fought for which the one against the AAA is an (+ Disunion.” 
currency expansion, is able to find support at example. * * * Of course the AAA was 
this time from a very considerable a f unconstitutional—inasmuch as its inspir- 
- : : jh ation derived from the question of hu- 
his fellows in Congress. man welfare! Miss 
“While loudly protesting that they oppose ‘un- ‘Happily, the propaganda-fashioned sae j 
controlled’ inflation, they sponsor a program and divinity that doth hedge the Constitu- 
solemnly announce principles which, if adopted, aakiean yernensbiniiaehes 
would hasten the country far on its way to- EDWARD O'FALLON, JR. 
ward currency inflation of the worst sort.” Louisville, Ky. 
Cheapness of such a dollar is brought out by ; ces es Sup Salaees 
the Lynchburg Advance, with the statement: “If 7”. Wallace sy the Court wel 
any or itizens « : ir:—Listening to Secretary's al- 
y group of citizens should be more concerned lace’s radio criticism of the Supreme 
than other groups about the movement to ex- Court, I was disappointed that one who 
pand the currency it should be the World War holds such an important position in the 
veterans. * * * Expansion is merely another nation should waste his time trying to 
: the last. 
name for inflation and inflation means in effect oon a = 
that it will require two inflated dollars to buy The AAA was never popular in our d - 
what one dollar of today will buy.” State, and yet our people were forced to epressions? 
pay for its support, farmers and towns- 
DOESN’T FEAR INFLATION men alike. H. I. WESTLEY. 
Corry, Pa. 
Arguing against predictions of the evil effect xe 
of inflation, the Wichita Eagle (Ind.), declares: AAA and Unemployment the proposed 
“The fact is that the last six years have proved Sir:—I have just read “The Billion 
that the country is fundamentally sound. It — very” Si, yer aee et Sam. Si. 
thet ae : 7 : P ine! 
has withstood the shock of inflation to such an The vital question arises: How many Philadelphia, Pa. 
—EEE———— 
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piL SANC'110N.—League of Na- 


Geneva Looks at Italy’s Petroleum) 


tion’s zeal for pushing Italy 
against the wall as punishment for 
imperialism is on the wane, and for 
Obvious reasons. But it gives jit- 
tery Europe a chance to slump back 
into its old neuroses Even s0, 
through the diplomatic bustle 
around the chancelleries over bal- 
ance of securities there persists in 
seeping a furor that some attack 
will be launched on fundamentals 
-the causes of war and conditions 
of peace. 

To push Italy harder means shut- 
ting off the lifeblood of the military 
machine—oil. 
who after two months of delay of 
one sort or another have gotten 
round to consideration of the effect 
ef an oil sanction are definitely pes- 
simistic. On Feb. 7 they reported 











| Supply—Uneasy Moments Begin to 
Crowd Europe’s Troubled Affairs 


But League experts | 


that Italy has a big enough tanker | 


fleet to get supplies of petroleum 
from the United States. In addition 
the United States has. tankers 
which could supplement those of 
Italy. 

Not too mucn regret is current at 
Geneva on the matter. There has 
never been unanimous feeling in 
favor of .the weapon because of 
Chances for “leaks,” and Il Duce’s 
threat that shutting off oil would 
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Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 


DIRECTION: ). C. THORNE 
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But most pertinent rea- 
is that in less than a 
month the rains in Ethiopia will 
drive the Fascist gunners back to 
their huts. The war will not be over, 
but while the army becomes a veri- 
tible CCC with civilian aid from 
home for building and maintaining 
communications and shelters until 
next October, something may be 
worked out to bring the fighting to 
a definite conclusion. 
x* * 
NEW PARLEY?—With the im- 
pending military breathing spell 
ahead, suggestions are going the 
rounds for taking strategic advan- 
take of it. Europe for the last few 
months has poised precariously on 
the brink of disaster because one of 
the “have nots” chose to become a 
“have.” There are those who recom- 
mend that now is the time for some 
effort to be made to understand the 
problems of the underprivileged na- 
tion, and consider a more equitable 
distribution of raw materials and 
mandated territories. 

The matter came up rather sor- 
rowfully in the British Parliament. 
On February 5, Laborite George 
Lansbury offered a motion that 
“through the League of Nations His 
Majesty’s Government should make 
an immediate effort for summon- 
ing a new international conference 


mean war. 
son of all 


| 


to deal with the economic factors | 


which are responsible” for world- 


wide war preparations. The Conser- 


vative Baldwin Government turned 
down the motion 228 to 137. 

But press reports persist that a 
conference will be called soon to dis- 
cuss major European problems in- 
volving economic and political mat- 
ters in an effort to prevent war. 
Germany is to be included among 
the conferees. 

x * * 

POLITICAL BARGAINING.—Mean- 

while, a new scramble for old 
lines of security is under way. Dip- 
lomats returning from the royal 
funeral at London stopped over dur- 
ing the week in Paris for chats at 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

Then suddenly on Feb. 5 there ap- 
peared in the French Capital the 
young Otto, pretender to the Aus- 
trian throne, and “strong man” 
Prince von Starhemberg took acca- 
sion to emphasize to French For- 


eign Minister Flandin that restora- 
tion was the only hope of keeping 
Austria from falling prey to the 
Nazis. Italy, who had pledged a 
strong hand to keep the Germans 
out of the little state north of the 
Alps, is now too occupied with a 
number of things to be an effective 
bulwark against Hitler ambition. 
Therefore, the Prince asked M. Flan- 
din, too, if France would be willing 
to take Italy’s place as guarantor of 
his nation’s sovereignty. 

The French official was loath to 
make any sort of pledge. Then he 
talked with Prince Paul, Regent of 
Yugoslavia, who made it plain that 
his nation still considered restora- 
tion in Austria a cause for war. 

As a result, Otto returned to his 
exile in Belgium. His unheralded 
trip to Paris is said to have wrecked 
temporarily M. Flandin’s plan to get 
the Balkan and Little Entente na- 
tions together in a common front to 
preserve the status quo in Central 
Europe. 

x * * 


THE REICH.—The Olympic Games 

opened at picturesque Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen on Feb. 6 to the 
words of Reichsfeuhrer Hitler and 
the tune of “Deutschland Uber 
Alles” ant “Horstwessel”. But 
there were new difficulties abroad in 
the Reich. 

Two days earlier at Davos, Switz- 
erland, a Nazi leader had been as- 
sassinated. Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels, in order to “prevent a re- 
currence of incidents,” prohibited 
until further notice all theatrical 
performances, concerts, and similar 
events organized by Jewish cult- 
ural organizations. 

On Feb. 7, Poland stopped six 
Paris- bound German passenger 
trains coming through the Corridor 
from East Prussia because it refused 
to accept payments in kind for a 
large part of the $14,000,000 owed by 
the Reichsbank to the Polish State 
railroads. 


x** * 


BUSINESS IN LONDON.—The Brit- 

ish Parliament met in its first 
business session since the holidays 
on Feb. 4 with its primary purpose 
reorganization of the armed forces 
on land, sea, and air. King Edward 

















BS RUONID Wels LOOLS 
OF INDUSTRY 


Wirn EVERY TURN of the giant lathe, this cylinder in- 
creases in value. As unworked metal, it is worth only a few cents a pound. But shaped, 
finished, as part of an automobile, a refrigerator, or a plumbing fixture, it becomes 
useful and valuable. Machine tools convert metal into products indispensable to you. 


In factories, all over the world, G-E motors drive intricate machines. G-E apparatus controls 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The United States News 
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sent his first mes 
mons and Lords—an acknowledg- 
ment of messages of condolence on 
the death of his father, and a pledge 
to maintain the liberties of nis 
people and “promote the welfare of 
all classes of my subjects.” 
Ss = 
NEW PARLIAMENT.—The parlia- 
ment elected with Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King settled down 
to its first week of business on Feb 
2, at Ottawa. 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor Gen- 


sage to the Com- 





WHERE KNOWING SHOPPERS 
INSIST UPON STAYING 


SULMORE 


Just one block fr 
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m Fifth Avenue's 
ion displays 
Single Rooms from $4 
MADISON AVENUE AT 43RD STREET 
Adjacent to Grand Central 
DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President 
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eral, went 
for the first time on Feb. 6 and de- 
clared that unemployment is Can- 


ada’s most urgent problem. Among | 


other things, he declared, that “it is 


before the Parliament | 


intended, at the present session, to | be necessary to give to the govern- 


ask Parliament to make such 


changes in the ownership and con- 
trol of the Bank of Canada as may 


ment a predominate interest in the 
ownership as well as effective con- 
trol of the bank.” 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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HEN our soup chef put aside his ladle and 

said,“ Here is a masterpiece, "we expected some- 
thing spectacular. But even our sunniest optimist 
didn’t dream that this savory blend of rich cream 
and crisp young spinach would actually become a 
national favorite in the span of a few months. Nat- 
urally, for a soup to reach such dazzling heights of 














popularity so quickly, it must be good! 


Heinz Cream of Spinach is an old-fashioned kind 
of soup— made to a treasured recipe and cooked 
the old-time home way. We 
take crisp, garden-green, fresh 
spinach and wash it thor- 
oughly. We chop it fine, and 
add it, in generous quantities, 


cream. 


with rare spices. 


until you’re ready to eat! 


“ ” 


—and expect loud “ohs 


WHEN SPINACH SOUP 


| BECOMES A NATIONAL 
FAVORITE 4 Must Be Good; 





to an open kettle of “thicker than whipping” 


We stir it, watch over it, and season it expertly 
When each small 
reaches its flavor peak, we seal it in spotless tins. 
The “home flavor” stays right there in the soup 


batch 


All of the 20 Heinz Home-style Soups are made 
this same slow, painstaking way. They’re all ready 
to heat and serve. No mixing, no fussing. Our cooks 
do all the work—yours is the fun of eating! Get 
a few tins of Heinz Cream of Spinach Soup today 
and “ahs” from your 
delighted family at dinner tonight! 





20 DELECTABLE KINDS 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


VEGETABLE BEEF SOUP 
(Beef Broth) 


CREAM OF SPINACH 
CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
CREAM OF OYSTER 
CREAM OF ASPARAGUS 


their operation. The machines are shaping necessities for industry and for the home. CREAM OF GREEN PEA 
CREAM OF CELERY 
CREAM QF TOMATO 
CORN CHOWDER 
CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP 
CLAM CHOWDER 


CONSOMME MADRILENE 


SOUPS 


Josephine Gibson— ir wi ' See your news- 
Pp SOM—on the air with new recipes and menus, oo ie Ce 


every Monday, Wednesday and Friday morning. Tune in for sure, Station and time. 


BEAN SOUP 
CONSOMME 
PEPPER POT 

SCOTCH BROTH 

MOCK TURTLE 
ONION SOUP 


CHICKEN GUMBO 
(Creole) 


Carboloy tools, a G-E development, cut metal with unprecedented speed. Electric gauges 
touch polished surfaces and accurately measure dimensions less than one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. Copper brazing and atomic-hydrogen welding join metal parts into a useful whole. 
X-rays, from tubes developed in the G-E Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N Y., 
probe the inner secrets of metals and point the way to improvements in material and design. 


Such advances in manufacturing, made possible, in part, by G-E research, come home to 
you in better quality and lower cost in the machine-made products that are part of your daily 
life. Not only the electrical industry but every field of endeavor benefits by G-E research— 
research that has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has 
earned for General Electric. 
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Word for the ‘Spoils System’ 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 
\\ E MUST, * * * approach the compelling ques- 
tion of efficiency in public service from a 
muck broader viewpoint than that of the Civil 
Service System alone. * * * 

Whenever a new administration comes into 
power, if the employe occupying a policy-making 
position does not give full cooperation and sup- 
port, he is not only disloyal to the Administra- 
tion but to the taxpayer and 
the voter responsible for the 
change. * * * There are some 
today who believe that one of 
the major causes for the lack 
of the most efficient govern- 
ment lies in out party system 
wherein the victorious party 
has placed the men who sup- 
port and believe in its prin- 
ciples in the policy-making 
positions. ; 

When the people of the na- 
tion vote their approval! of 
the policies of one or the other of the parties, 
they are in effect stating that these policies shall 
be carried out and put into action by men who 
are in harmony with them. Any other interpre- 
tation of this question would be an utter refuta- 
tion of the mandate of the people. 

Thus, there is a category of public officials 
who should properly change with the change in 
administration to best serve the interests and 
changing convictions of the people. * * * 

As long as the people maintain an active and 
vigilant interest in their Government and in 
the formation of public policies it will not be 
possible for party control to be centralized in 
the hands of the few. In the final analysis the 
will and opinion of the people is put into effect 
by those they elect to public office in competi- 
tive party elections. * * * 

Efficiency in public service should be coupled 
with a loyalty to an objective. The objective 
should be the most efficient carrying out of the 
will of the people as expressed at the polls. 

[From a radio address Jan. 29 under spon- 
sorship of the National League of Women 

Voters.] 


Daniel C. Roper 





The Wings of the U. S. Mail 


By JAMES A. FARLEY 
Postmaster General 

T the beginning of the present fiscal year, 
July 1, 1935, there were in operation in the 
United States 45,686 post offices, and we were 
sending mail by air across the continent in 

about 18 hours. * * * j 
In the United States we now have more than 





29.000 route miles of air lines. * * * We are 
serving four States and 64 more cities than we 
were two years ago. Air mail service has been 
provided among the islands ot the Hawaiian 
group and we are operating air mail services in 
anes. * * ° 

We have foreign air mail service to the coun- 
tries of Central and South America; to the West 
Indies and to Mexico, more than 16,000 route 
miles. Recently we established a trans-Pacific 
service, which will soon be regularly operating 
mail and passenger schedules between San 
Francisco, Calif., and the Orient. 

It is our expectation that next year experi- 
mental trans-Atlantic services will be inaugu- 
rated and that by tke following Summer regu- 
lar schedules between the United States, Great 
Britain and Continental Europe will be in ef- 
fect. 

[From an address at a New York City Post 

Office testimonial dinner, Fed. 8.] 


Security Act as a Stabilizer 
By ERNEST G. DKAPER 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
J ASK you to survey the acts of the present Ad- 
ministration in so far as they relate to gov- 
ernment in business. * * * Let me mention * * * 
the Social Security Act. * * * 

First.—Is the welfare of the people at large, 
or an important segment of the people at large, 
involved? 

Second.—Is the need so urgent as to require 
intercession by the Government? 

There is a rhythm to business just as there 
is to every form of life. We hope and believe 
that now we are in a period of expanding in- 
dustrial activity which may continue, more or 
less irregularly, for two or three years or possibly 
longer. 

But sooner or later, this expansion is bound 
to slow down. When that period arrives, we may 
be doubly grateful for these unemployment re- 
serves. They will act as a cushion against sud- 
den and drastic decline. They will not prevent a 
major decline. But they will break the force of 
such a decline and to that extent, they will act 
as a stabilizer against the worst effects of a de- 
pression, just as they may be counted upon to 
partially counteract the worst effects of a boom. 

The time, therefore, may come when business 
men will look upon those Social Security laws 
as real bulwalks in the development of a more 
or less even business activity which, as all busi- 
ness men know, is a period in which the best 
long-time financial results can be secured. 

Business needs comparatively settled condi- 
tions in which to operate most effectively. Such 
conditions inspire confidence, permit long range 
planning, encourage investment in projects for 
the future as well as for the immediate present. 


+ 
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If the Social Security laws become a mighty fac- 
tor in bringing about such conditions, they will 
pay for their expense in effective and dramatic 
fashion. 

“These laws may be all right in purpose”— 
some one may reply—‘“but their tendency is to- 
ward regimentation.” * * * 

The word “regimentation” looks like a false 
face, bogey man word to me, designed to frighten 
old ladies and the unthinking masses away from 
all forms of organized, governmental or assocla- 
tional activity, no matter how proper they may 
be from the standpoint of the welfare of the peo- 


3 3 3 
ERNEST G. DRAPER 


ple. As a matter of fact, the danger of personal 
regimentation contaminating you or ruining you 
is no more than a similar danger in any effective 
organization such as, let us say, the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey or the Quaker Oats 
Company. 

And, by the same token, the danger of this es- 
sentially sane, free democracy being regimented 
to its ruin, as Mr. Hoover now suggests, is about 
as remote as that the city of New York will sink 
into the sea. 

[From an address before the National 

Management Council of New York, Feb. 4.] 





Winning of Foreign Markets 


By CHESTER H. McCALL 

Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce 
WHEN the economic collapse cf 1929 struck 

with full force, an anomalous situation ex- 
isted. We were a creditor nation, a surplus na- 
tion, and a high-tariff nation, all three of which 
vitally and adversely affected the producing and 
consuming classes of the nation. 

We had to sell the products of our agriculture 
and industry in a market held low by world com- 
petition, while we bought our goods in a domestic 
market held high by tariffs and testrictive meas- 
ures. So long as we remained in this unfavorable 


+ position * * * we could not hope to achieve the 
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* * 


objective of complete and sound recovery. * 
We face today the simple reality that to sell we 
must buy. * * * In the final analysis, foreign na- 
tions must pay for the goods they purchase from 
us by selling to us either directly or indirectly. 
* * * If trade for very long moves chiefly in one 
direction, it will soon cease moving at all. * * * 

Those who favor a drastic restriction of imports 
propound the argument that imports lead to do- 
mestic unemployment, a decline in purchasing 
power and, hence, exert an enervating effect 
upon our national economy. Factual evidence 
refutes such claims. Imports, properly considered, 
make possible a more effective utilization of our 
resources in men and materials and assist in at- 
taining a better balance in domestic purchasing 
power. A liberalization of our import policy in no 
sense means an opening of unrestricted flood- 
gates to foreign products. Rather it contemplates 
a gradual adaptation of selective processes that 
will increase our total annual volume of imports 
in a way that will provide the most effective bene- 
fits, from all angles, to the entire country. * * * 

Imports create employment in themselves, be- 
cause labor must be expended upon them from 
the time they arrive in port until they reach their 
final point of consumption. From the time im- 
ports arrive, either in raw materials, semi- 
manufactures, or manufactures, they must be 
transported, warehoused, wholesaled, and re- 
tailed with labor. * * * 

Imports fulfil another vital function which is 
often overlooked. They constitute an important 
source of consumer protection. Combinations 
and price controls thrive behind the high fore- 
boding walls of excessive restrictions. Domestic 
production and distribution, without the disci- 
pline of reasonable imports, can impose a rigid 
price structure upon the consumer. High protec- 
tionist tariffs are the royal guards for the special 
privileges of monopoly. The tariff should be an 
instrumentality for the service of the consumer 
rather than manacles which bind the consumer 
to the dictates of concentrated economic power. 
-.F 

The supporters of self-containment endeavor to 
create the impression that economic nationalism 
is synonomous with patriotism. No doctrine could 
be more misleading. Today we are witnessing 
the effect of nationalism on many nations of the 
world in the form of monopolistic controls, gov- 
ernment regimentation, lowering standards of 
life, and unfavorable relations with other na- 
tions. The United States has no special dispensa- 
tion which will exempt us from a similar expe- 
rience. * * * 

The Roosevelt Administration, in an attempting 
to meet the problems and necessities of foreign 
trade, has initiated the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, * * * 

One of the outstanding advantages of the 


Sa 


present form of tariff-making procedure is the 
fact that it places the broader national welfare 
ahead of selfish and segmentary interests. 
Also * * * it eliminates a great deal of political 
and group pressure. As a resu:t of careful study 
and analysis, there is a weighing of advantages 
and disadvantages and a determination of what 
can be done to bring about the greatest bene- 
fits to the entire country. 

Obviously, it is impossible to pass any gen- 
eral law or to initiate any general procedure 
affecting many groups and interests which will 
not result in hardships and inequities for some. 
The primary task is to seek for that status which 
will keep such hardships at a minimum while 
assuring maximum national benefits 

[From a recent address before the City 
Club of Cleveland, Ohio.) 


WPA Rules Against Shirkers 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS 
Works Progress Administrator 
N THE great majority of cases, workers to whom 
employment has been given have shown 
that they desire to render conscientious service. 

Reports have been received, however, that in 
certain instances a small proportion of workers 

have detracted from the effi- 

ciency of operation of projects 
by their unwillingness to de- 
liver a fair day’s work coupled 
* with a belief that their em- 
ployment would be contin- 
ued regardless of their atti- 
tude. Workers employed on 

Works Progress Administra- 

tion projects are expected 

to render as_ conscientious 
service to that Administration 
as they would to a regular 

Government Department or a 
private employer. Habitual and _ intentional 
shirking will not be tolerated. 

In cases of demonstrated shirking or miscon- 
duct, employes may be suspended without pay 
for periods not exceeding one month, or may be 
discharged. Since foremen and supervisors are 
responsible that conscientious service is rendered 
by all employes under their jurisdiction, those 
who habitually permit shirking by workers who 
are under their direction may be similarly sus- 
pended or discharged. 

Employes discharged for these reasons will 
not again be employed by the Works Progress 
Administration, either on the same or another 
project, nor will they be certified for employ- 
ment to any other Government agency which 
is participating in the Works Program unless 
they can show that the discharge was not war- 
ranted. 

[From an order sent to all State Works 

Progress Administrators.} 


Harry Hopkins 




















Popular Fallacies of Banking 
By ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President American Bankers Association 
THIS is an era when many fallacies and the- 
ories, which to my judgment will not bear 
careful analysis and study, are being uttered. I 
mention briefly a few of these proposals which 
have come to my attention. 

We hear much talk about the private banking 
system and statements are made which would 
indicate that the banks of this country are run 
according to the whims and fancies of the bank- 
ers and for their own selfish interests. Let us 
examine these statements for a moment. We do 
not have a private banking system in America. 
As a matter of fact, we have a chartered banking 
system. What is a charter? A charter is a dele- 

gation of authority 

by a government to a 

corporation to per- 

form a certain public 

service through cor- 

porate management 

but under the super- 

vision and regulation 

of the state. * * ° 

Banks are chartered 

to render financial 

service to the people 

of a community 

through private man- 

agement, but they are 

regulated and con- 

: trolled by govern- 

Robert V. Fleming mental authorities. 

The people of the United States should be made 

aware of the amount of law which has been 

passed in Congress to regulate nationally char- 
tered banking institutions. 

It is a fact that it takes 810 pages merely to 
repeat the laws pertaining to the national bank- 
ing system. * * * I imagine i€ takes some 20,000 
pages of law throughout the nation to recite the 
banking codes of all the States. * * * 

Banking, therefore, is not a private business 
run according to the whims and fancies and for 
the benefit of a few people. It is a chartered 
business operated through the American system 
of individual enterprise but supervised and reg- 
ulated at every point by the people through 
their governmental representatives. * * * 

Looking beyond the field of banking primarily, 
to a problem which concerns business as well as 
banking, we occasionally hear objectors bitterly 
complaining about the “profit” system of Ameri- 
can business. They insist that it must be super- 
seded by some sort of public ownership. * * * 

Now I submit that we do not have a profit sys- 





+ tem in this country. More accurately, we have a 


profit and loss system, and in recent years the 
emphasis has been on losses. * * * 

Under a system of public ownership, loss is 
generally carried as current deficit, and after 
several years of current deficits, taxes in some 
fields of activity are raised to offset the deficit. 
But in the American system of profit and loss, 
the losses are shared by the individual who fails 
in his enterprise and by his creditors. They are 
not passed on to the public in the form of taxa- 
tion. 

(From an address before the Chamber 

of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.) 





The Farmer and the Tariff 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 
Economist of The Chase National Bank of 
New York 
I DO not know how soon the problem of agri- 

culture will become acute again if we do 
nothing about it, but I do know that the problem 
should have immediate consideration and that it 
should have non-political consideration. Even 
in this campaign year, let us try not to make 
the farmer a football of politics again. He is 
tremendously important in himself, and he is 
tremendously important as a part of our whole 
economic life. * * * 

Viewed from this angle, I want to consider 
some of the possibilities. First and foremost, 
I place here the real solution and, to my mind, 
the only real solution, namely, the restoration of 
the export market, the thoroughly Constitutional 
path of lowering tariffs, letting a wide diversifi- 
cation of forefgn manufactures come in to pay 
for our agricultural exworts. 

This does not mean free trade. This does not 
mean giving up the protective tariff on manu- 
factures. It means reducing the tariff suffi- 


| ciently to let in enough of diversified imports 


of foreign manufactures to serve as the one 
sound substitute for the foreign loans which we 
were making from 1924 through 1929. 

We were receiving in 1928 and 1929 about 900 
millions a year of diversified foreign manufac- 
tures. We should increase that by perhaps a 
billion to 1,200 millions a year. This would solve 
the problem fundamentally. We should then 
need no regimentation or crop restriction, no 
Federal agents supervising the life of the people. 

The obstacles to this are only political and 
are not economic. The primary obstacles to this 
are not on the other side of the water. 

The obstacles to this are tn part an immense 
pressure of special interests on individual Con- 
gressmen and Senators and on the Administra- 








tion itself. Most of these special interests, in 
my judgment, would gain rather than lose if they 
had less protection, and if they could share good 
and satisfactory domestic markets with reason- 
able foreign competition. 

But the greatest obstacles are certain widely 
entertained fallacies which economists have al- 
most universally rejected, namely: that wages 
and standards of life depend on the protective 
tariff and that prosperity depends upon the pro- 
tective tariff. 

Certainly confidence in the doctrine that high 
tariffs insure prosperity should have been shaken 
a good deal] by developments since 1930! I want 
to undertake to classify the industries of the 
country from the standpoint of the effect of the 
tariffs upon them. 

A protective tariff is effective only to the ex- 
tent that it reduces supplies in the domestic 
market. Commodities which we produce in ex- 
cess of our domestic requirements, as cotton, 
cannot be raised in price by the tariff. 

A protective tariff can build up an industry 
which would not otherwise be developed in a 
country because the country’s aptitudes in other 
lines are greater. It does this, however, only 
at the expense of other industries, by drawing 
labor and supplies away from them or by im- 
posing burdens on them. 

A tariff on a commodity which is used as a 
raw material, or a semi-finished material, in 
some other industry is injurious to the other 
industry quite as much as it is beneficial to the 
first industry. The one is pulled down as the 
other is built up. 

There is no magic in the protective tariff. An 
act of Congress cannot create wealth. 

[From an address before the Indianapolis 

(Ind.) Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 30.] 
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BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 
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The Rise of the ‘Isms’ 
By COLBY M. CHESTER 
President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 

(THERE has been much talk of the rise of vari- 

ous “isms” and new systems, and there has 
been some rightful and much more erroneous 
plaint about those who were the leaders in our 
past moments of prosperity. 

Let the idealist or the reformer who would make 
sudden changes in our American system re- 
member that of the older forms of government 
only those lived and prospered that have modi- 
fied their tyrannies in time to avoid actual over- 
throw by violence; 
and of the new forms, 
developed since the 
World War, none has 
lived long enough to 
show proof of its real 
efficacy as a balanced 
social structure. 

It is true change 
must come from time 
to time, but let that 
change be from 
within the ranks of 
representative Ameri- 
can life, and _ not 
forced down the 
throats of the people ee 
because these same 
sincere if misguided Colby M. Chester 
theorists say it is good for them. If the people 
are properly informed of the facts of a free 
government, they themselves will be the first to 
repudiate many of the extremes now either in 
force or advocated. It is because the theorists 
rather than the majorities have been most fre- 
quently heard that serious support has been 
given to the present attempts at reform. 

Let the people know the facts and I have no 
fear the citizens of the United States will show 
they have retained their sanity, their rational 
viewpoint of the principles of our democratic 
government, which has not failed and will not fail 
so long as it remains a true democracy. 

Two things the manufacturer as a group can 
do, and should do. One, continue and expand 
their part in informing the people of the facts 
of our economic affairs (including even the ad- 
mission of abuses of trust wherever these be 
true); two, always remember to keep their own 
house in order. 

If adjustments or modifications of the present 
industrial system be needed, let the manu- 
facturers achieve this within, their ranks even 


before the need becomes apparent to the public 
eye. Let us lead others rather than defend our- 
selves against them. Let us look forward con- 
Structively as well as protectively. 

Let us encourage, maintain, and better our 
contact and cooperation with labor, agricul- 
ture, and government, that we may always 
be, both politically and economically, deservedly 
Strong in this great republic, deservedly re- 
spected and understood for the vital part we 
play in the welfare of our nation. 

[From an address before the Pacific Coast 

Economic Conference, Del Monte, Calif., 

Feb. 4.] 





Tax Burdens vs. Recovery 


By TOM M. GIRDLER 
Chairman of the Board, Republic Steel 
Corporation 

MANAGEMENT must think in terms of in- 
" creasing workers’ income, not because some 
one has told him that he ought to lead an 
abundant life but because greater buying power 
for the workers broadens the markets for in- 
dustry, increases employment and is in the in- 
terests of every one. 

No man can get more than a business can af- 
ford to pay without imperiling his job altogether. 
The great need of business and employees today 
is confidence to warrant the investment of large 
funds in projects looking toward the future. 

A great deal of talk goes around about what 
the worker wants. We hear this from labor 
leaders, politicians, social workers and writers. 
Much against our better judgment, we of man- 
agement, who were actually under the same 
roof with our workers, at times have accepted 
the immature and badly formed opinions of 
these outsiders. 

A more sensible method has always been at 
hand and whenever we used it we couldn’t go 
wrong. That method is to go directly to our 
men and to discuss honestly, frankly and above- 
board our mutual problems. 

Those who propose to tax business for social 
security place major emphasis upon provision 
for unemployment, whereas if you are going to 
solve the unemployment problem the emphasis 
should be put upon policies which will make for 
steady and increasing employment by industry. 
The various measures, which tend to discourage 
business through threat of a tax burden heavier 
than business can carry, are therefore helping 
to prolong the very unemployment which we all 
seek to relieve. 

[From an address before the Industrial 

Relations Conference of the American Man- 

agement Association in Chicago Feb. 5.) 
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STATES UNIFY EFFORTS 


TO CHECKMATE CRIME 





Tighter Restrictions Being Adopted by 
Several Legislatures 





‘IGHT governors in opening regu- 
lar 1936 sessions of their re- 
spective legislatures struck at least 
one popular note in common—a call 
for an effective drive on crime. 

The New York Legislature, re- 
sponding to a 60-point program on 
the subject recommended by Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman is rapidly 
shaping up new crime laws. So far, 
the Senate has passed 16 measures 
and sent them to the Assembly for 
action, and advanced 22 others to 
the order of final reading. The 
lower house sas moved 28 anti-crime 
bills up to the order of final reading. 

Some of the measures approved 
so far would: 

Empower New York City magis- 
trates to punish for contempt of 
court; 

Forbid fingerprints being returned 
to acquitted persons if previously 
they have been convicted of any 
crime; 

Compel magistrates, on discharg- 
ing persons accused of felonies who 


have previously been convicted, to 


give in a written statement the reas- 


ons for discharge, and fasten such | 


statement to the criminal record of 
the person concerned; 

Require district attorneys on ac- 
cepting a plea of guilty to a crime of 


lesser degree than set forth in an | 


indictment, to give written reasons, 
and attach such statements to the 
criminal record of the person con- 
cerned; 


CARRYING A GUN A FELONY 
Make the carrying of a loaded 
pistol a felony in all cases. (At 
present, this is the case only if the 
accused has a criminal record); 
Fix bail-jumping in minor charges 
as a misdemeanor; 
Set up county probation systems; 
Abolish the present requirement 


of setting forth in an indictment | 


the names of witnesses testifying 
before a grand jury; 


Establish the willful burning of 


property in a building or a vehicle | 


with intent to defraud insurers as 
second-degree arson; 

Amend the constitution to permit 
a defendant to consent to trial with- 
out indictment; 

Make a pistol found in a car pre- 
sumptive evidence of guilt; 

Require prison authorities to noti- 
fy police 48 hours in advance of the 
release of a convict; 

Permit the impeachment of wit- 
nesses by contrary evidence previ- 
ously given under oath; 

Strengthen the perjury law and 
make second degree perjury a mis- 
demeanor. 

Meanwhile, other States are mov- 
ing forward in the enforcement of 
anti-crime measures. 


CALIFORNIA’S ‘BORDER PATROL’ 

California has set up a border pa- 
trol to stay the foot-loose unem- 
ployed from entering the State from 
Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona. There 
are 136 blue-coats in the patrol, 
captained by Los Angeles Police 
Chief James E. Davis who has or- 
dered his men to take into “techni- 
cal custody” all persons having “no 
definite purpose” for entering the 
State in “a determined endeavor to 
keep our unemployment and crime 
conditions to a minimum.” 

Meanwhile, the California Board 
of Equalization has thrown down 
the gauntlet to the racketeering 
“protective associations” attempting 
to prey on liquor license holders. 

In Washington, Governor Clarence 
D. Martin has just ordered the law 
enforcement agencies of the State to 
start a drive against slot machines 
and other gambling devices which 
he estimates costs the State $5,000,- 
000 a year. 

Governor Olin Johnson of South 


Carolina declared war on gaming | 


devices beginning on Feb. 6. 

On the other hand, Governor Paul 
V. McNutt of Indiana has declrred 
that “crime of all kinds dropped 
from 97,658 criminal charges in 1931, 


vehicle laws which are in operation All but twelve of the States now 


a prohibition year, to 54,150 in 1934 | 





the first full year of repeal.” | in the States is gathered from the | require automobile operators to ob- 
new table of license laws just | tain licenses. 
MOTOR VEHICLE LAWS VARY issued by the American Automobile A driver’s permit is good for any | age 
Some idea of the “57 varieties” of | Association. time from one year to a lifetime, 


depending on the State. 
Children may legally drive in five 
States, for no laws fix the minimum 


however, set 





| Ten States allow children foure 
teen years old to drive, eight per- 
mit driving at the age of 15, while 
New Jersey requires an age limit of 
17 and New York, 18. 


limits. Twenty-two States, 


the minimum age at 16. 
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. that’s better than 
19 Miles to the Gallon” 


USED to think,” says Ben Teasdale of Chicago, 

“that even 13 or 14 mileson agallon was good gas 
mileage. But the very first trip I took in my new 
Dodge ‘Beauty Winner’ I drove from Chicago to 
Detroit—287 miles—on less than a tankful of gas... 
14% gallons, better than 19 miles to the gallon!” 

From all over the country, the reports are coming 
in from owners who, like Mr. Teasdale, say that 
Dodge is giving them record-breaking gas mileage — 
18 to 24 miles per gallon, with up to 20% savings on oil. 

Hailed by famous fashion authorities as the most 
beautiful car in Dodge history, Dodge gives you gen- 
uine hydraulic brakes .. . safety-steel body .. . and 
safety-beam headlights. 

Dodge also gives you the Airglide-Ride . 
Height seats .. . longer, more flexible springs... 
redistribution of car weight evenly to all four wheels 

. patented Floating Power engine mountings... 
and many oth +r advancements. 

And, above all, Dodge gives you the famous Dodge 
Dependability! ... it is not uncommon for Dodge 
cars to give their owners up to 200,000 and even 

more miles of service! 
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BMX DODGE 1640 


BIG, MONEY-SAVING DODGE: Coupe $640, Rumble a 
Seat Coupe $695, 2-door Sedan $695, bg Sedan (2-door (with built-in trunk) $995. Dodge Trucks $370 and up. 3 
with built-intrunk) $720, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without 
(4-door with built-in trunk) "$760, Convertible Coupe $795, notice. Special equipment extra. 


Through the Official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Company New 6% Time Payment 
Pian you will find it easy and economical to arrange time payments to fit your budget. 


7-pass. Sedan (with built- » trunk) $975, Convertible Sedan 










See this new Dodge 
today and prove to 
yourself how much 
extra value Dodge— 
now at new, low 
prices—gives you for 
only a few dollars 
more than the lowest- 
priced cars! 

—— DODGE—— 


Division of Chrysler 
Corporation 
Thies advertisement en- 
dorsed by the Department 
of Engineering—Chryeler 
Corporation. 


“| KNOW WHAT Dodge de- 
pendability means! I have driven 
my car over 200,000 miles, 
Two previous Dodges per- 
formed equally creditably.”— 
O. W. Leoffier, East St. Louis, Il. 
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» Recent chemical tests show” 
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All kinds of people choose Luckies, 























that other popuior brands 
have an excess of acidity 
over Lucky Strike of from 


Excess of Acidity of Other Popular Brands Over Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
ee xX eee 
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each for reasons of his own. But 


everyone agrees that Luckies are 
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A Light Smoke of rich, ripe-bodied 
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tobacco. It is a rather surprising 
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fact that the leaves of the same 
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Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


analysis shows that the top leaves 
contain excess alkalies which tend 
to give a harsh, alkaline taste. The 
bottom leaves tend to acidity in 
the smoke. It is only the center 
leaves which approach in Nature 
the most palatable, acid-alkaline 
balance. In Lucky Strike Cigarettes, 


the center leoves are used. 
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+ ‘PREROGATIVE’ OF CONGRESS TO CURB COURT POWER + 





Judge Merrill E. Otis Concedes Great 


Authority Under Constitution, Even to 
Extent of Creating ‘State of Chaos’ 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


of the United States (a) which is, or 

purports to be, an exercise of any of 

the powers of Congress under clause 

1. 3 or 5 of Section 8... or under 

Article XVI of the amendments 

thereto . or (b) which affects 

or purports to affect, rights under 

Article V or Section 1 of Article XIV 

of the amendments... .” 

Still more destructive in its pur- 
pose if H. R. 9478, introduced Janu- 
ary 3, 1936, which provides: “That in 
all cases filed in an inferior Federal 
court, the court shall pass upon both 
questions of law and fact, with the 
exception that no inferior court shall 
consider any plea which attacks the 
constitutionality of an act of Con- 
gress, and any such plea shall be 
ordered by the court stricken from 
the record.” 

Let us go on. 

Is there no way in which Con- 
gress can protect its “prerogative” of 
enacting unconstitutional statutes? 

I can think of two ways in which 
that high purpose can be accom- 
plished. 

I suppose that Congress has the 
power to repeal any statute which 
it had the power originally to en- 
act. Therefore it has the power 
to repeal the several statutes creat- 
ing the district courts. And it has 
the power to repeal the several 
statutes vesting jurisdiction of 
enumerated classes of cases and 
controversies in the district courts. 

The enactment of such repealing 
statutes certainly would accomplish 
the desired result. It would result 
in choas also, but the power of Con- 
gress under the Constitution is great 
enough to produce a state of choas, 
as well as a state of national bank- 
ruptcy, if Congress wills to do either 
of those things. 

Moreover, the chaos need be only 
temporary. Contemporaneously with 
the repealing statutes other statutes 
might be enacted recreating the dis- 
trict courts, vesting the new courts 
with the same jurisdiction as was 
vested in the old. Perhaps, although 
I doubt that, perhaps lawyers could 
be found to accept judgeships in 
the newly created courts who would 
agree to take the oath to support 
the Constitution with their fingers 
crossed. 


The same remedy for the protec- 


tion of “prerogatives” 


| necessary. 


Another remedy for the 


been suggested. 


| what classes of cases the district 














It’s MANAGEMENT 
that counts 


Centralized control, real values, volume 
business, everlasting attention to detail... 
the idea works whether you're dealing in 
automobiles, electric refrigerators, rail- 
roads, food products, or hospitality. 


It’s men—not sticks and stones—that 
makefhotels. That make one an outstand- 
ing success, while another across the street 
—equally fine—languishes in “‘the red.” 


Baptised in the fire of the most trying 
years, there’s been little use for red ink in 
any of the NHM Hotels. We'll be happy 
to show you the figures. 


Our services are now available for the 
management of additional hotels, clubs and 
apartment house properties. Inquiries also 
welcomed regarding surveys and recom- 
mendations on properties. Strictest con- 
fidence. Address: 


RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO... INC. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York 
Hote!lsdirected by National Hotel Manage- 
ment Co., Inc.: The New Yorker and The 

Lexington, New York; Book-Cadillac, 
Detroit; Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas; Hotel Nicollet, 
Minneapolis; Hote! Van Cleve, Dayton. 














NEW YORK is a chore 


Stay at the Roosevelt. It is readily ac- 
cessible to any part of Manhattan 
and in the very center of the mid- 
town business district. Roosevelt ser- 
vice is quiet, yet swift and efficient. 
Folks tell us that our rooms make 
grand offices, and many of our local 
friends take one by the day, just to 
get away from their own telephone 
and finish up a pressing job. 


EVELT 


A United 





courts shall have jurisdiction. It | 


has been suggested that the cases of 


which the district courts now have | 
jurisdiction shall be divided between | 


two classes: 

(1) Those in which the validity of 
statutes enacted by Congress is call- 
ed in question and 

(2) all other cases; and that the 
district courts be deprived of juris- 
diction of cases in the first of these 
two classes.* 

*This suggestion in large part is 
embodied in a bill introauced Janu- 
ary 16, 1936, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman Sisson, 
H. R. 10,315, which reads in part 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the judicial 
code ...is hereby amended by insert- 
ing ... the following new section: 

“Section 256A. No court of the 
United States (except the Supreme 
Court in the exercise of its original 
jurisdiction) . . . shall have — 
diction, original or appellate, of any 
case or proceeding in which any 
party seeks by his pleadings, assign- 
ments of error, or otherwise, to 
have the court hear or decide any 
question as to the constitutionality 
of any statute of the United 
States....’” 


Let us suppose that Congress has 
enacted a statute effectuating this 
suggestion. Is it a valid statute? 

Where in the Constitution is the 
power conferred on Congress to en- 
act such a statute? 

The only possible answer to that 
question is: the power, if it exists, is 
implied in the power to create in- 
ferior courts. Art. I, Sec. 8(9); 
Art. ITI, Sec. 1. 

Putting aside the question (which 
is quite debatable) whether the 
power to withdraw jurisdiction 
from courts created is implied in 
the power to create courts, 
putting aside the further question 
(still more debatable) whether the 
suggested classification of cases is 
a@ power at all Implied in the power 
to create courts, one thing is certain 
(it is not debatable): Congress can- 
not exercise any of its delegated 
powers so as to destroy express limi- 
tations on its powers and express 
guaranties of individual liberty. 


For illustration, Congress has the 


| power to enact laws on the subject 


of bankruptcies; an unanimous Su- 
preme Court but recently has said 
that it can not so exercise that 
power as to deprive persons of their 
property in violation of the due 


| process clause of the Fifth Amend- 








| 


ment. 
Bank v. Radford, 295 U. S. 555. 

Suppose now that Congress has 
enacted a statute depriving the dis- 
trict courts and all inferior courts 
of the United States of jurisdiction 
of cases where the validity of a 
Statute is called in question. Sup- 
pose further that having enacted 
that statute Congress proceeds to 
test its “prerogatives”, now secured, 
its “prerogatives” to exceed its con 
stitutional powers. 

One of the very first of the limi- 
tations in the Constitution on the 
power of Congress is that “No bill of 
attainder shall be passed”.* 


*It is interesting to note that the 
very first limitation, restraining Con- 
gress from prohibiting, before 1808, 
the migration or importation of cer- 
tain persons (Art. I, Sec. 9(1) ) was 
a limitation in the interest of hu- 
man slavery. Every other limitation 
on the power of Congres is a limi- 
— in the interest of human lib- 
erty. 


Suppose now that Congress, lib- 
erated from the restraints of the 
Constitution, does pass a bill of at- 
tainder,* for example, a bill con- 
demning to life long exile on a lonely 
isle of the Pacific a certain “Happy 
Warrior” now resident in New York, 
who occasionally visits the Capitol 
but does not call at the White House. 
It might even be possible to borrow 
for a while the use of St. Helena 
from the newly proclaimed British 
King. 

*It is not unthinkable that a bill 
of attainder might be passed in the 
United States. The framers of the 
Constitution thought it was neces- 
sary to guard against it. A bill of 
attainder was attempted by Mis- 
souri in 1865. As such it was pro- 
nounced invalid by the Supreme 


Court of the United States. Cum- 
mings Vv. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277. 


We can imagine the “Happy War- 
rior” would retain John W. Davis as 
his counsel. That great American 
lawyer, himself also once the choice 
of millions of his countrymen for 
the Chief Magistracy of the nation, 
would know the bill of attainder is 
void utterly, an act of indefensible 
usurpation and of indescribable ty- 
ranny. What could he do about it? 


. 
| He could not set up its invalidity at 


| act of 


might be | 
used over and over again whenever | 


“evil” | 
aimed at, a remedy not quite so rad- | 
| ical as that just now described, has | 
| idity of the act of Congress. 
Congress has the power to say in 





the trial of his client for there would 
be no trial; a bill of attainder is an 
legislative condemnation 
without trial. 

I suppose he would petition some 
United States District Judge for a 
writ of habeas corpus, unless Con- 
gress, in violation of the first of the 
existing limitations on its power, 
had suspended the privilege of that 
ancient writ. 

If the prisoner were produced 
(and he might not be produced)* 
the district judge would be reminded 
that he could not question the val- 
Per- 
haps the judge, bending his knee in 
obeisance and fear, ** would remand 
the prisoner to the custody of his 
jailer. The prisoner would appeal to 
to the Supreme Court (if Congress 
had not deprived the Supreme Court 
of appellate jurisdiction in habeas 
corpus proceedings).*** What would 
the Supreme Court say about this 
bill of attainder and about this 
statute depriving the district court 
of jurisdiction to question the val- 
idity of any statute? 

*Merryman was not produced al- 
though the Chief Justice of the 
United States issued the writ and 
ordered his production. Ex Parte 
Merryman, Fed. Cas. No. 9487.) 

**One of the measures intro- 
duced (by Representative Monaghan 
of Montana) to protect the “preroga- 


tive” of Congress forbids a judge to 
declare any act of Congress uncon- 





Stitutional and provides that if he 
does he shall be guilty of violating 
the constitutional requirement of 
“good behavior” and be removed 
from office. See United States News, 
January 27, 1936, page 3. In con- 
nection with this proposal it is in- 
teresting to note the contention of 
Senator McAdoo that Congress has 
authority to create a tribunal em- 
powered to try judges for misbe- 
havior and to remove them from 
office. See Report of Special (Sen- 
ate) Committee to Investigate Ad- 
ministration of Justice, page 
1649 ff. 

Exactly that once was done by 
Congress. Act of March 27, 1868, 15 
Stat. 44. The validity of the act 
was sustained. Er Parte Mc- 
Cardle, 7 Wall. 506. It will be 
strange if someone in Congress does 
not conclude from that decision that 
the Supreme Court also may be pre- 
vented from passing on the consti- 
tutionality of statutes by the sim- 
ple process of withdrawing from it 
all appellate jurisdiction. 


I venture to express the belief that 
the Supreme Court would say by the 
unanimous voices of its nine justices 
(perhaps there will be eleven then, 
perhaps one hundred and eleven 
then)*, by the unanimous voices of 


all its justices the Supreme Court | 


would say: “Congress has the power 
tc create inferior Federal courts, but 
it cannot so exercise that power and 
the incidents thereof as to destroy 
the limitations and guaranties of the 
Constitution.” 

*At least two bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress to increase the 
number of Supreme Court justices to 
the end that that court may be so 


“packed” as that even in that court 
the “prerogatives” of Congress may 





be “protected.” H. R. 10,102, in- 
troduced by Mr. Quinn Jan. 10, 1936, 
proposes an increase from nine to 
eleven. H. R. 10,362, introduced by 
Mr. Lundeen Jan. 17, 1936, proposes 
an increase from nine to fifteen. 
And I doubt not that the Supreme 
Court would pronounce the same 


solemn and unanimous judgment 


| even if some subterfuge had been 
| resorted to in the hope of circum- 


venting such a judgment, some such 
subterfuge as a provision for a 
newly created court, a single court, 
sitting in Washington (or Key West 
or Honolulu) to which alone the 
citizen might go, if he could get 


| there, with the Constitution of his 


country in his hands. 

Yes, itcan be done. The “preroga- 
tives” can be protected from the 
courts, in at least two radical and 
revolutionary ways I have suggested. 


| But even so it could not constitu- 





tionally be done. The courts could 
not prevent it, but it could not con- 
stitutionality be done. 

The Chief Executive, Senators and 
Representatives must violate their 
oaths to do this thing. They will 
not do that. 

The oath 


“to preserve, protect 


| and defend the Constitution,” the 


oath “to support the Constitution,” 


| these oaths were not prescribed for 


the preservation of the mere letter 
of the organic law. They were pre- 


| scribed to the end that the great 
underlying concepts embodied in the | statute which makes these funda- 


+ 








Federal Jurist Points Out Legislative 


Branch Could Hamper the Judiciary 
Only at Cost of Basic Rights 





Constitution should endure fully and 
forever. 

None of those concepts is more 
fundamental than that the powers 
of Congress should be limited for the 
sake of the preservation of these 
“inalienable rights” of men with 
which, said Thomas Jefferson, they 
“are endowed by their Creator.” 
Again he said, “Governments are 
instituted among men to make these 
rights secure.” These immortal ut- 
terances of Jefferson were made the 
law, for rulers and the ruled, in 
the Constitution. 

One other concept is quite as 
fundamental. The limitations on 
the powers of Congress were in- 
tended to be real, to be capable of 
enforcement through the exercise 
of judicial power, since otherwise 
they are but empty words. 

These two great concepts are 
joined together. The first cannot 
live unless the second lives. If the 
second is destroyed the first must 
perish with it. 

Who enact and who approves a 


| 


| 





mental concepts meaningless ab- 
stractions drive a knife into the 
the very heart of the great charter. 

It can be done but, thank God, it 
will not be done. If there can be 
found some Senators or some Repre- 
sentative who wil) dare to introduce 
a bill to deprive citizens of the Re- 
public of their prerogatives, of the 
protection of constitutional limita- 
tions and guaranties, by closing 
against them the doors of the court 
houses of the land, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of his breathren will 
denounce and defeat his shameful 
treachery. They will need no aid. 

But if they should need aid, Web- 
ster, the “Godlike Daniel”, will come 
again to the Senate house to cham- 
pion the charter of liberty that so 
ably, so nobly, he defended in 
tragic days gone by. “Old Man Elo- 
quent” will come again to the House 
of Representatives once more to bat- 
tle for the rights of man. They 
and all the nation’s heroic dead will 
come again to join the patriot living 
in defense of the citadel of liberty 
against the bold aggressor. 

















Because 4 Famous Cars 


Had Unseen Value 


—a great industry moved forward 


HE WAYS Of progress are strange indeed. Great 
Daiteosee do not always take place to the 
blare of trumpets and the plaudits of admiring 
millions. Often from humble beginnings true great- 
ness rises to enhance and benefit all things asso- 


‘iated with it. 





Louisville Joint Stock Land | 





In 1898 Professor and Madame Curie—without 
money and without proper equipment—began a 
series of experiments to discover more about the 
amazing phenomenon of radioactivity. 

Their laboratory was crude, almost primitive. 
The only ore suitable for their experiments which 
they could secure in sufficient quantities was pitch- 


blende... 


But they had genius—and pitchblende had 
unseen value. They found far more than they antici- 
pated in that heavy brown ore with the pitchy 
lustre. They found an amazing new element, so 
precious as to be almost priceless, the most valu- 
able metal in the world—radium! 


* * 


Like the radium in pitchblende, the Unseen Value 
in motor cars is not visible to the eye. It is not in- 
terpreted alone in iron, rubber and steel. It is not 
expressed only in beauty, safety, power or speed. 
These are the familiar qualities of a motor car— 
the qualities which everyone has a right to expect. 


It is in the conception of a car that you must seek 
its Unseen Value—in the ideas and ideals of the 


organization behind it. 





3 QUESTIONS 


ee 
BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
- ASK YOURSELF THESE 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 


5. Has it all-steel body? 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL FIVE 


self-interest. 
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have surrounded themselves. 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 





And Chrysler-built cars possess this Unseen 

‘alue to an exceptional degree. For the ideal of 
Chrysler Corporation has always been to improve 
cars in every possible way. 


Its policy has been to put into them, not merely 
the best available materials, but also the inspira- 
tion, the genius, the engineering skill of the men 
with whom Walter P. Chrysler and his associates 


Four cars with exceptional 
Unseen Value 


Chrysler Corporation is no ordinary prosaic busi- 
ness devoted merely to the manufacture and sale 
of cars. To grow from a humble beginner to a vast 
industry providing a livelihood for almost half a 
million people, requires something far greater than 


Chrysler Corporation is proud of its contribu- 
tion to the progress of the American automobile 
industry as a whole. Proud of the four famous cars 
made in its factories: the Plymouth, Dodge, De 
Soto and Chrysler. Proud, also, of its Dodge Trucks 
and other products. They all possess Unseen Value 
to an exceptional degree. 


And America has been quick to recognize the 
Unseen Value in Chrysler-built cars! For’ every 


fourth car sold today is a Chrysler-built car. Chrysler 


Corporation alone, of all American motor manu- 
facturers, has exceeded in 1935 its rate of produc- 
tion for the boom year of 1929. 


Remember Madame Curie and the amazing 
Unseen Value of pitchblende when you buy a 
motor car. Remember the exceptional Unseen 
Value of motor cars built by Chrysler: Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, and Dodge Trucks. 


DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


Airtemp — Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Do 
You Know 








SEVEN persons are on the Fed- 
eral pay roll now for every five 
employes three years ago; the ra- 
tio as compared with a year ago Is 
six for every five. 
xk 
‘THERE was a sharp drop in 
trading on commodity ex- 
changes last year although more 
stocks and bonds were sold than 
in 1934. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
securities transactions occurred in 
one State—New York. 
kk * 


DOMESTIC production of silver 
has almost doubled since the 
Administration began its silver 
purchase program. 
xk * 
‘THE world’s largest hoard of 
gold eventually will be placed 
in the vaults being built at Fort 
Knox, Ky. All the gold in the pos- 
session of the United States ex- 
cept that needed to maintain for- 
eign trade balances is to be placed 
in the Fort Knox vaults and those 
at Denver. 
x * * 
NINE million jobs could be filled 
~" almost immediately by the 
United States Employment Ser- 
vice. That is the number of per- 
sons on its active register of appli- 
cations for work. 
x*ee* 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is 
the only Chief Executive who 
has had substantial authority to 
negotiate trade agreements. Tra- 
ditionally, the policy of. the 
United States has been to enact 
its tariffs through legislative ac- 


tion. 
x * tk 


MORE currency was in circula- | 


tion on Feb. 28, 1933, just be- 
fore the time when all the banks 
were closed, than any other date 
in Treasury records. There were 
$6,545,000,000 in circulation at 
that time as compared with $5,- 
881,000,000 now and $4,746,297 in 
1929 when business was at its best. 
x «we 
LOANS made in 1918 by the 
War Finance Corporation still 
are being liquidated. Treasury 
officials estimate it will take 17 
more months to wind up the 
affairs of the Corporation. 
xx*e 
THE most “traveled” part of the 
American population lives in 
New York City. One-third of all 
the passports issued by the State 


Department last year went to | 


New Yorkers. 
x * * 


[DEPOSITORS in nine closed na- 
tional banks, whose receiver- 
ships were terminated during Jan- 
uary, received at least 48 cents on 
the dollar. One bank paid in full 
plus an interest dividend of 5 per 
cent. 
i a | 
‘HE Congressional Record is not 
the official record of Congress. 
Official record is the Journal 
which contains a history of action, 
not debates, 
x wk 
HARVARD University has fif- 
teen graduate fellowships 
available for the training of men 
in the technical and administrative 
problems of traffic regulation. 
They cover the school year 
1936-37. 
xk * 
MORE than one million wage- 
~ earners and salaried workers 
have their savings in thrift asso- 
ciations of the building and loan 
type protected by Federal insur- 
ance, 
x wk * 
A COMPREHENSIVE effort to 
portray the finest examples of 
native American decorative and 
applied art from the earliest times 
to the present day has been begun 
by the WPA. No other project 
of this type has ever been under- 
taken. 
xk 
UNLESS the alien deportation 
law is amended 2,862 aliens 
must be deported leaving behind 
them 6,389 members of their im- 
mediate families, including 3,994 
dependents who probably will be- 
come public charges. 
x = ¢ 
SINCE September the National 
Labor Relations Board has re- 
ceived charges of unfair practices 
in 466 cases involving 121,500 per- 
sons, 
x*e 
FrEDERAL Government securi- 
ties comprise one-third of all 
bank loans and investments. 
xe 
| 
BONUS payments amounting to 
more than $100,000 will go to 
members of Congress. However, 
most of the 16 Senators and 125 
Representatives who have World 
War records will wait until 1945 
to cash their World War certifi- 
cates. j 
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1. Mine workers cling to the industrial union 


























6. ‘William Green pleads for solidarity 
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A House Divided 


CPGANIZED labor in the United 

States is rapidly approaching a 
great divide. 

Cleavage has developed within the 


ranks of organized labor between 
those holding divergent ideas as to 
the best methods of unionizing 
workers. 


The old struggle between advocates 
of unionization along industrial lines 
and those preferring organization 
along craft lines has reached the 
stage of open warfare. 

The action just taken by the United 
Mine Workers of America flouting the 
views of its parent organization, the 
American Federation of Labor, may 
result in the eventual creation of two 
federations, each at war with the 
other, and may have ®n important 
bearing on the whole relationship be- 
tween Labor and Capital. 

During the early years of the de- 
pression, organized labor in general 
had been losing strength. Partly be- 
cause of the inability of workers to 
maintain payment of union dues, and 
partly because of the lessening ef- 
fectiveness of labor bargaining dur- 
ing those years, memberships in 
unions declined severely. 

When the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act was adopied by Congress, 
however, organized labor, “guaran- 
teed” the right to bargain collectively 
by the famous section 7a, recuperated 
its strength. Adoption of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Law as a substi- 
tute for section 7a, and business im- 
provement, aided this trend. Mem- 
bership in the A. F. of L. grew from 
2,125,000 in 1933 to 3,150,000 in 1935. 


OPPOSING FORCES 


But unionization of workers was 
carried on along two distinct lines. 
Unions in the coal mining, clothing, 
cotton textiles, petroleum and a few 
other industries organized their work- 
ers into industrial unions. The United 
Mine Workers of America, for exam- 
ple, sought to bring all miners 
(Photo No. 1) into their organiza- 
tion, first and largest industrial union. 

But most of the unions were open 
only to ski ed craftsmen, such as 
those in the metal trades, the brick- 
layers (Photo No. 2), carpenters, rivet- 
ers and electrical experts. 

Thus within the A. F. of L. a con- 
flict soon developed. Advocates of in- 
dustrial unions argued that in the 
so-called mass-production industries, 
like aluminum, steel, automobiles, 
rubber and cement, only one form of 
organization can be effective, namely, 
the grouping of all employes working 
in a plant into a single union. 

Craft union advocates, on the other 
hand, argued that skilled workers 
comprise the backbone of organized 
labor, and that craftsmen, occupying 
strategic positions in industry, can 
be more effective in the cause of 
labor. 

This issue, growing ever sharper, is 
coming to a head. Last Autumn, lead- 
ers of various unions (Photo No. 3) 
in the metal trades, particularly those 
in the automobile industry, sought to 
amalgamate into one industrial union. 

But when the question was brought 
before the annual convention of the 
A. F. of L., meeting in Atlantic City, 
(Photo No. 4), a proposal to have the 
Federation foster industrial unions 
was defeated by a vote of 18,025 to 
10,924. 

The proponents of industrial 
unions, encouraged by their 40 per 
cent vote, decided to carry on the 
fight. Leaders of eight national and 
international unions formed a Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization to 
sponsor organization of industrial 
sponsor growth of industrial unions 
and to fight for the idea at the next 
A. F. of L. convention. 


DECREE FOR DIVORCE 

Before the 1,700 delegates, repre- 
senting the 600,000 members of the 
United Mine Workers, who had gath- 
ered for their convention in Wash- 
ington, President Lewis presented the 
issue (Photo No. 5), and the miners 
authorized him to take steps which 
might lead to the union’s divorce 
from the A. F. of L. 

William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., and himself a member of the 
United Mine Workers (Photo No. 6), 
addressed the convention, and 
pleaded with the delegates to take no 
steps which would “split the labor 
movement.” 

But the 1,700 delegates, less three, 
turned deaf ears to his plea. Mr. 
Green’s efforts to spread balm on the 
wounds failed to heal the cleavage. 

Now the battle is on in earnest. 
Both the industrial unionists and the 
craft unionists are seeking alliances. 
If the former win, they will at the 
forthcoming convention, commit the 
Federation to their policies. If they 
lose, observers feel, the battle will 
continue with added bitterness. 

ALLAN SHERMAN, 





THE RISING TIDE OF BENEFITS | 
TO VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 
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()VERSHADOWED by the fight for 

the bonus are certain salient 
facts concerning Uncle Sam’s treat- 
ment of World War veterans and 
their dependents. 

These facts offered last week by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Gen. F. T. Hines, show that: 

During the fiscal years 1934 and 
1935 disbursements totaling $139,- 
445,822 and $171,877,328 respectively 
were made to veterans for injuries 
or disabilities incurred in, resulting 
from, or aggravated by service in 
armed forces in the war. 

It is estimated that by June 30, 
1936, there will be 346,743 veterans 


manently and totally disabled vet- 


erans whose disability is not con- | 


nected with military or naval serv- 
ice. For the year ending June 30, 
1936, it is estimated.that more than 


$13,000,000 will have been paid out | 


to 41,371 such veterans. 

Based on increasing deaths due 
to World War service, General Hines 
estimates that the dependents of 
101,457 decreased veterans will be 
receiving compensation as of June 
30, 1936. During the fiscal year 
1934 and 1935, the disbursement for 
death compensation was $32,785,871 
and $33,068,638 respectively. For the 


| year ending June 30, 1936, it is esti- 


carried on disability compensation 
rolls to whom $178,422,284 will have 


been paid in the 12 months period. 
Pensions are also provided for per- 


mated that $35,340,516 will 
been paid out. 

Millions of dollars are spent every 
year for hospital care and treatment 


have 























International Awards 
Leading expositions in the United 
States, Europe and Australia have 
bonored Mount Vernon as one of 
the world's premier whiskies 





Hicae's a full 100 proof whiskey — Mount Vernon — plentiful now, and 


known by its sightly pre-prohibition square bottle. Maryland straight rye 


whiskey, bottled in bond under supervision of the U.S. 


overnment, which 


has the most rigid bottled in bond act of any country in the world, the re- 
uirements of which assure you full 100 proof, aging in barrels for at least 


our years, and freedom from addition of younger 


spirits. Every drop has 


the smooth mellowness of 4'% years’ aging in wood. For really fine whiskey 


which you can afford, get mellow old 


ount Vernon in the old square bottle. 


THE A.M.S. DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Exclusive Distributor—GLOBE DISTRIBUTING CO., 


30 O St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


——— | 


{ of veterans. During the fiscal years 
1934 and 1935 the cost amounted to 
$30,502,196 and $37,750,908 respec- 
tively. For the year ending this 
June 30, it is estimated that the 
cost will approximate $40,728,969. 

All told—the trend indicates a 
total disbursement during the fiscal 
year 1936 of $381,075,814 for the 
above enumerated services. Total 
| disbursements during the fiscal year 
1934 was $323,822,323 and for 1935, 
$364,246,728. 
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ON SALE DAILY 
FROM WASHINGTON TO 


JACKSONVILLE 
eer #94 | 2" 
MIAMI 
ger 46% | 8.947" 
ST. PETERSBURG 


18 Day $41" | One 


Round Way 4 5* 
TAMPA 
eer *40" | $5.15 


Coach 
Also, 30 day, 6 months and 9 
months low round-trip fares—on 
same basis from all Eastern cities 
to all Southern resorts, 


THE ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 
Faster Than Ever Before 
Write or inquire about American Express 


Company 8-day Circle Tours of Florida, 
with hotel accommodations assured. 








‘Ask your local ticket agent for low- 
est fares from your home town to 
Florida and the South, via Sea- 
board, 
&. PLACK, A.G.P.A. 
714 14th St., N. W., Wash., D. C, 
Tal. National 0637-38 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
Some SCHENLEY 


New sacs | 


AN AID TO THE COAL INDUSTRY... 





Schenley Distillers Corporation purchases an 
average of 8,000 tons of coal a month at 
an annual cost of approximately $350,000. 
Figuring a 30% ratio (of delivery value) for 
wages, and estimating wages at $1,000 per 
person, the coal purchases of this one unit 
of the distilling industry are sufficient to 
provide 105 annual jobs in the coal industry. 


AN AID TO SHIPPING ... A train of 








freight cars more than three miles long would 
be required to transport to one of Schenley’s 
four plants the materials required for a 
single month’s operation. 


SCHENLEY 


ye Mark of Merit Whiskies 





THE MARK OF MERIT = 








Schenley plants have been operating 
double shifts for the past few months. 

















Schenley’s MAYFLOWER Straight Rye Whiskey j 


The lightest, mildest-tasting straight rye on the market—90 proof 














Schaniey Distribaters, Ine., New York, N.Y. 
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PRESIDENT tightens the reins on Gov- 
ernment spending. 
* * 
Inflation or no inflation? 
tion. And the answer: 
flation at this time. 
* * # 
Supreme Court gets a New Deal boost. 
* * * 
NRA's ghost seen again as industry seeks 
escape from cut-throat competition. 
* % x 
What Congress has up its sleeve. 
* * * 
Mr. Morgan and the unemployment 
problem. 


That’s the ques- 
No currency in- 


* + 


R. ROOSEVELT is trying again to get a 
e better grip on the vast Governmental ma- 
chine set up by the New Deal. 

His purpose is to be able, before November, to 
tell the country that the emergency that gave 
rise to a multitude of experiments, is at an end. 

The President said on Feb. 4 that he was not 
able to make that statement now. 

He is engaged in a study of all lending and 
spending agencies to discover activities and 
powers that he thinks can be discontinued. This 
problem is found to be simpler than it was when 
earlier attempts were made at “coordination.” 

The following facts stand out: 

1.—President Roosevelt is asking Congress for 
little new in the way of added power or gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

2—He is ready to write off definitely the fu- 
ture lending activities of HOLC and FCA and 
check those activities of RFC, PWA and other 
Government banking enterprises. 

3.—Congress, on White House recommenda- 
tion, has cleaned up the AAA picture by voting 
to wipe out potato control, cotton control and to- 
bacco control—the compulsory features of the 
old farm plan. 

4.—A much simplified farm program is in the 
making, based on the idea that American agri- 


—Underwood & Underwood, 
THEY TALK OF TAXES 
Following a luncheon talk with the President, Rep- 
resentatives William B. Bankhead (left), and Rob- 
ert Doughton, Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, predict action by Congress on a 
tax program designed to finance Administration 
farm plans. 











culture requires a subsidy to offset industry’s 
tariff protection. 

5.—All thought of reviving NRA in some new 
form is cast aside for the time being at least. 

6.—The President finally is sold on the idea 
that Government housing activities should be 
decentralized to provide local initiative and ad- 
ministration. He has yet to decide to apply the 
same policy to relief. 

7.—The big pending New Taxes vs. Inflation 
fight is being maneuvered into 1937 to avoid a 
show-down this year. 

Mr. Roosevelt desires to be able to tell the 
country within the next few months that under 
New Deal stewardship the nation has weathered 
a depression crisis, and that now he has the 
Situation well in hand. 

But, New Dealers admit, even with a tighter 
grip on the sprawling machine of Government, 
endowed with vast power and billions to use in 
exercising that power, the President, whoever he 
is, still will face the crucial battle over Federal 
spending. 


Outlook For Spending 


Straws In Wind Point to 
Continued Vast Outlays 


ONE official, who recently has spent hours with 

Mr. Roosevelt studying ways to establish 
tighter controls over Federal finances, re- 
marked: 

“The President is determined to plug up many 
of the holes through which money has been 
pouring, but still he finds it extremely difficult 
to cut off funds from some enterprise that he 
thinks worthy.” 

Thus far there has emerged from the White 
House conferences no sign that the President 
is making decisions to eliminate any significant 
volume of spending. 

In fact, there is assurance that business can 
count during 1936 on continued vast outlays of 
dollars for work relief, for farm relief, for pay- 
ment of the’ soldiers’ bonus, and for public 
works of various kinds. 

Business also can count on the following: 

No printing press money to pay for any of the 
bills incurred. 

No further devaluation of the present dollar. 

No general revision of taxes designed to make 





Spending vs. Budget Balancing Fight Put Off Another Year. 
Seeks Its Own NRA—New Dealers at Odds 
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—Wide World. 


THE “INFLATION BLOC” CAMPAIGNS FOR CURRENCY TO PAY THE BONUS 


MEMBERS of the House of Representatives advocating payment of 
the veterans’ “baby bonds” by means of additional currency to be 
issued by the Government, hold numerous conferences to decide on 





any significant increase in revenue over and 
above the estimates in the budget. 

Taxes will be asked to replace the now dead 
processing taxes but they will replace levies that 
previously existed rather than add to the total 
volume of tax collections. 


POSTPONING AN EVIL DAY 


As for the bonus, with its $2,250,000,000 obliga- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt informed newspaper men that 
the increase in cost represented by paying this 
debt now instead of in 1945 involved only 
$100,000,000 a year. Emphasis was placed on 
the word “only.” 

In other words, a knock-down-and-drag-out 
fight—due some day—over the question of pay- 
ing the bills incurred during the past six years, 
again is to be postponed. 

The lines that fight eventually will take now 
are clear. 

On the one side will be those who insist on 
cutting down expenses and increasing taxes— 
working a pincers movement to bring outgo and 
income into line. 

On the other side will be those who insist on 
continued spending and the use of the power 
of the Federal Government to issue currency 
to pay the bills. 

Mr. Roosevelt or his successor almost surely 
will be found on the first side when the fight 
really opens in 1937. Blocs of varied types of in- 
flationists in Congress will be on the other side. 


WHAT INFLATIONISTS WANT 


The inflationists—stopped for the present year 
—now have revealed their hand. 

What is it exactly that they propose? 

The answer in the Senate is given by the 
Committee on Agriculture. This committee is 
suggesting that five moves be made by President 
Roosevelt under powers that they say he now 
holds, and will hold until Jan. 31, 1937. They are: 

First, that he increase the amount of money 
in circulation by as much as $3,000,000,000 by 
having the Federal Reserve System issue money 
against Government bonds for that amount. 

Second, that the President issue as much as 
$3,000,000,000 in United States notes to retire in- 
terest bearing bonds. 

Third, that he devalue the dollar to the full 
extent permitted by law, thereby adding another 
$1,844,437,888 to the profit accruing to the 
Treasury. 

Fourth, that the President issue currency 
against all of the silver in the Treasury, in- 
stead of against part as at present, in that way 
adding $780,000,000 to the currency in circu- 
lation. 

Fifth, that the President exercise his power 
under the law to buy 1,200,000,000 more ounces 
of silver and issue currency against them at the 
rate of $1.29 an ounce 


USES FOR THE GREENBACKS 


But how would all this money be used, if the 
inflationists had their way? 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture suggests 
three uses. They are: 

1.—Pay out $1,000,000,006 a month to meet ma- 
turing bond issues and to meet the semi- 
monthly Government pay rolls in currency. 

2.—Pay out $1,500,000,000 in new currency to 
redeem the “thrift bonds” soon to be issued to 
veterans. 

3.—Pay out $250,000,000 to farmers for com- 
plying with crop control contracts now voided 
by the Supreme Court. 

To these proposed uses the House of Repre- 


+ sentatives’ inflation bloc suggests a further use. 4 thinks of Harold L. Ickes’ Public Works Program, 
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It is: 

4.—Printing of $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks to 
be used as a revolving fund to refinance farm 
mortgages. No plan yet is offered for a fund of 
greenbacks to refinance city mortgages. 

President Roosevelt is reported by those who 
have talked with him recently to be strongly op- 
posed to any of the inflationary devices sug- 
gested in Congress. He is described as thoroughly 
unsold on currency expedients following his ex- 
periment with dollar devaluation and silver 
buying. 


LIMIT TO FEDERAL DEBT? 


Then where is the money to come from to 
meet the mounting bills? 

The answer is: Continued borrowing through 
this year. Later through increased taxes on in- 
dividual incomes, inheritances and corporations. 

Also, Mr. Roosevelt now is giving serious 
thought to sharp reductions in expenditures, An 
announcement that the emergency is over would 
be followed by drastic retrenchment. 

But isn’t the Federal debt now nearing its 
limit? 

As an answer to that question, Treasury of- 
ficials point to the statement of Dr. O. M. W. 
Sprague, former adviser to the Bank of England, 
former adviser to President Roosevelt and now 
a professor at Harvard. 

Dr. Sprague said that the Government can 
continue to run a deficit until the national debt 
reaches $40,000,000,000 without danger to the 
national credit, if each year shows a declining 
total of deficit. 

Thus far Mr. Roosevelt has been unable to get 
control of his deficit. The reason is that his 
spending has gone up as fast or faster than the 
increase in revenue from higher taxes and bet- 
ter business, 

At present he is seeking the basis for reassur- 
ing statements to the people on spending and 
budget balancing. 


Court’s ‘Good Turn’ 


Many New Dealers Favor 
Justices’ “Coup de Grace” 


HEARD in the higher precincts of the New 
Deal is this comment: 

“While the pill was bitter at the moment, ac- 
tually the Supreme Court has done us a good 
turn. 

“At one stroke it destroyed NRA. That or- 
ganization was broken down at the time, but the 
President would have been embarrassed to put it 
out of its misery. The Supreme Court did the 
job in a hurry, 

“At another stroke the Court wiped out AAA 
crop control plans and forced abandonment of 
laws compelling farmers to limit their marketing 
of cotton, tobacco and potatoes under penalty 
of taxation and jail. 

“That hurt, but under AAA such . powerful 
vested interests were being built up in the right 
to farm and the right to market farm products 
that they would have defied attempts to remove 
them. The Court cut througn that problem. 

“Now a way is being pointed to use the cen- 
tralizing power of Government in a less direct 
and less drastic way. The result may not be so 
bad.” 

The observer of Washington affairs finds the 
most incisive criticism of the New Deal to be 
made by its own officials. 

What Harry L. Hopkins’ Relief Administration 
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a plan of action. Active in the campaign are Representative Wright 
Patman, of Texas (in center, with finger raised), and others who 
were leaders last year in the drive for a “greenback bonus bill.” 








or Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell’s Resettlement Pro- 
gram, isno more flattering than the judgment of 
the New Deal’s enemies. 

What the other two think of Mr. Hopkins’ 
show is just as unflattering, and the real senti- 
ment of Henry Morgenthau and his Treasury 
aides is equally critical of the whole group of 
spenders. 

AAA is not deeply impressed by the Treasury’s 
understanding of the farm problem in its finan- 
cial aspects and the Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Board scarcely see eye to eye on credit 
policies and currency matters. 

Few officials seem to have a very high regard 
for the service performed by the Department of 
Justice, and that Department looks with consid- 
erable disdain on the law departments of the 
New Deal agencies. 


NRA’s Ghost Walks 


Industrial Groups Seek 
New Price Controls 


HE ghost of NRA now is found parading be- 

fore the Supreme Court. 

When the codes were killed and the Blue Eagle 
buried, the country thought 1t had heard the 
last of that dead experiment. 

But strangely familiar sounds were heard in 
the Court during the past week when the Sugar 
Institute and a group of industrial organizations 


_ brought an appeal from an anti-trust law de- 
’ cision. 


At the heart of NRA was the grant of power 
to industry to get together on prices and pro- 
duction control outside the anti-trust laws in 
exchange for granting by industry of concessions 
to labor. 

When that bargain was scrapped business men 
cheered. They welcomed a return of old-fash- 
ioned competition. 

Soon, however, the Federal Trade Commission 
was being urged to change its position and per- 
mit industries to get together on matters of 
price, just as they had done under NRA codes. 
The Commission stuck to its interpretation of 
the anti-trust laws. 

Now industrial groups are asking the Supreme 
Court to authorize what the Trade Commission 
refuses to grant, and what NRA provided, 
namely, the right to post prices and exercise 
controls to maintain those prices once posted or 
announced. 

This was the price maintenance feature of 
codes. Government, under NRA, refused to au- 
thorize its use unless the induStry affected paid 
minimum wages, maintained maximum hours 
of labor and granted to workers the right to 
bargain collectively with representatives of their 
own choosing. 


BLUE EAGLE MEMORIES 


But now several industries urge that the Su- 
preme Court open the door a bit so that open 
price posting can be practiced by industry with- 
out Government supervision or the NRA type 
and without attached labor conditions. 

There was a strong reminder of the speeches 
of Donald Richberg and Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
the old Blue Eagle sponsors, in the arguments 
before the Supreme Court. 

The justices heard references to cut-throat 
competition, to destructive practices, to the 
need for eradicating the “evils of the com- 
petitive capitalistic system.” 

“Single individuats cannot abandon these evils 





until their competitors do so,” said the lawyers, 
taking a line frequently used by President 
Roosevelt. “And so their use by a relatively 
small number of persons tends almost irresistibly 
to compel their use by all.” 

If the Court agrees, industry may get, without 
changing the anti-trust laws, and without mak- 
ing concessions to labor, much of what it most 
wanted from NRA. 

Old NRA officials are suggesting that the ghost 
of the Blue Eagle still walks and may have more 
reality than some people imagined. 


Interlude In Legislation 


Congress Awaits’Cue 
From Court or President 


ONGRESS plods along waiting for the ‘Su- 
preme Court or the President to give it jobs 
to do. 

The Court supplied the first big job by knock- 
ing out AAA. It may supply more as TVA, the 
Guffey Coal Act, the Utility Control Act and the 
Securities and Exchange Act move into the range 
of fire. 

As its first task after ordering payment of the 
veterans’ bonus, Congress repealed the Bank- 
head Act, the Kerr-Smith Act and the Potato 
Control Act—all of which had been sentenced 
to death and awaiting execution according to 
the fate of AAA. 


PLAN AWAITED 


Next comes creation of a substitute for the 
old farm program. 

A heavy cross-fire of argument is under way 
on the substitute program. When the word bat- 
tle is over and the votes are counted, Democratic 
leaders expect to find few dissents. 

After that comes a tax plan. 

This plan will be designed to provide revenue 
to take the place of lost processing tax revenue 
and to help pay for the soldiers’ bonus—already 


—Wide World, 
‘THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS’ 


J. P. Morgan, noted financier, testifying before the 

Senate munitions committee, says that “if you 

destroy the leisure class you destroy civilization.” 

The leisure class he defines as comprised of fam- 
ilies able to hire at least one servant. 











voted as the biggest spending job of the present 
Congress. 

Fate of the 1936 tax program is highly uncer- 
tain. 

Also on the cards is some sort of neutrality 
legislation. When Congress came to town it ex- 
pected to act quickly on a rigid plan to keep this 
country out of war. Its ideas have changed 
markedly since then and now nothing very 
drastic is contemplated. 

So the national legislature rolls along toward 
what it hopes will be an early May adjourn- 
ment. 


Service Occupations 


J. P. Morgan Indirectly 
Suggests a Vital Job Problem 


FOr a moment this past week Harry Hopkins, 

WPA Administrator, thought that J. P. Mor- 
gan might have the answer to this country’s 
unemployment problem. 

Mr. Morgan had remarked to the Senate Mu- 
nitions Committee that “if you destroy the leis- 
ure class you destroy civilization.” 

Reporters cornered him on that. They wanted 
to know who made up the “leisure class.” Mr. 
Morgan thought that all who could hire a maid 
came within that description. And how many 
families could hire a maid? “Perhaps 30,000,000 
families,” he averred. 

Thirty million families; thirty million maids! 

Relief officials saw their problem solved until 
they looked up the figures. 

These showed that in 1930 this country pro- 
vided jobs for 2,000,000 “cooks and other ser- 
vants” and that its total number of families 
was under 30,000,000. 

They turned again to the job problem, admit- 
ting that Mr. Morgan had put his finger on what 
they think may be a partial answer to that 
problem. 

More and more are the relief experts turning 
to the idea that service occupations, including 
servicing everything from homes to automobiles, 
may have to soak up the bulk of the unemployed. 

Owen Scott. 
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FINANCE: A TONIC FOR FEDE 


DMINISTRATION lenders, spend- 

ers and taxers recently have 
been trooping their way through 
White House portals as Federal fi- 
nances occupy first place in Presi- 
dential consideration. 

Many of the specific topics dis- 
cussed may never be publicly known 
but the very fact that the Adminis- 
tration is showing concern over its 
fiscal position is acting to stimulate 
confidence in the dollar and Treas- 
ury bonds. 

Gold which had been flowing out 
of the country in small driblets on 
Monday and Tuesday almost stopped 
flowing by the end of the week. In- 
flation talk which once made front 
page headlines retired to a scant 
few paragraphs on inside pages. 
Prices of Government bonds re- 
covered a large part of the ground 
lost during the previous week of 
falling quotations. 

When the week was rounded out 
Secretary Morgenthau was able to 











say that’ he saw the nation’s 
finances much more clearly than 
he did a fortnight ago. 

One thing that did become known 
was that Federal lending agencies 


White House a list of Congressional 
authorizations for which they no 
longer have any use. 

President Roosevelt told news- 
paper men that such authorizations 
which would not be used might well 
run up to a total of more than $1,- 
000,000,000. He was careful to point 
out that this did not affect expenses 
already budgeted. 

Largest item of these unused au- 
thorizations, is that of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. Congress 
last year authorized it to use the 
Government’s credit up to an 
amount not exceeding $4,750,000,000. 
There was another limitation, how- 
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have been asked to submit to the | 





ever. It could not receive applica- 
tions after June 27, 1935. 

The HOLC has almost completed 
its consideration of applications re- 
ceived within the time limit and its 
outstanding loans total less than 
$3,000,000,000, so by law it is unable 
to use the other $1,750,000,000 au- 
thorized. By removing this excess 
authorization, President Roosevelt 
hopes to remove from temptation 
the possibility that Congress might 
extend the date for receiving new 
applications. 

HOLC loans are not a part of the 
public debt but are a contingent li- 
ability of the Federal Government. 

Presidential discussions with the 
Administration’s spenders centered 
on the costs of Government between 


| now and next July 1, with emphasis 


on the costs of work relief. Ex- 
penditures for public works and re- 


President to Cancel Unused Loan 
Authorization—Taxes in Study Stage 


—— _ 


RAL CREDIT 


by Representative Robert L. Dough- 
ton (Dem.), of North Carolina. 

Mr. Doughton is chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and 


Means which must sponsor any new 
tax legislation. After a luncheon 
engagement with the President, he 
said, “My individual hope is that we 


will get by without any other taxes 
except for the farm program, for 
which every one agrees revenue 
should be provided.” 





lief for the first seven months of the 
present fiscal year amount to $1,- 
807,500,000 or about 42 cents out of 
every dollar spent by the Treasury 
in that period. 

One policy that is taking shape 
is that of using WPA funds for 
doing work that various Departments 
of the Government have included 
in their own budget figures. Some 
dollars may be saved in this way. 


PROBLEM OF NEW TAXES 

As for new taxes, the President 
has nothing to say except that they 
are under consideration. Asked if 
he had decided how to pay the 
veterans’ bonus his reply was that 
he had not. He pointed out that by 
paying the bonus now it will cost 
only $100,000,000 a year more than 
the original plan to pay it in 1945. 

In some quarters this was taken 
as a hint that President Roosevelt 
might propose taxes for another 
$100,000,000 a year in addition to 
those being considered to finance 
the new farm program. This may 
be so but it was not the impression 
carried away from the White House 














Utilities: Puzzling Problems in the Relationship 


Between Public and Private Power Corporations 


WHEN the Government generates 
and distributes electricity in 
regions already supplied by private 


| companies, a number of puzzling 


problems arise on the relations be- 
tween the new supplier and the 
older ones. 

Two glimpses into laboratories for 
working out these problems were 
provided last week in Washington. 

One was a court case involving a 
plan for uniting into a single system 
three power projects in Nebraska fi- 





exercise influence on these rates. 

In a compromise, it was agreed 
that the companies would not con- 
test the construction of two of the 
three dams, those on the Loup and 
Platte rivers. The issue was nar- 
rowed to opposition to a third dam 
and to the interconnection of the 
three in a state-wide system. 


TVA SELLING PLANS 
The TVA’s solution is twofold. 


| It sells to private companies, but on 


nanced by the Public Works Admin- | 


istration. Private companies sought 
an injunction against the plan but 


agreed to a compromise with PWA | 


officials, narrowing the issue. 

The other was a picture of the 
situation in the territory of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, as set 
forth in the TVA’s annual report to 
Congress. 


THE NEBRASKA PROBLEM 

The PWA’s plan was to tie to- 
gether three power developments, 
publicly owned, into a network from 


which communities might be served | 


with power at rates below those 
charged by the private companies. 
This appeared to mean competing 
_lines..and facilities, 

Five companies went into the 
Federal District Court at Washing- 
ton to seek an injunction against 


this “ruination” of their business. | 


They declared themselves willing to 
buy the power generated by the 
publicly owned stations, if cheaper 
than their own, and to pass on the 
savings to their customers. 

PWA officials contend that pass- 
ing on savings in wholesale cost of 
electricity is of little significance, 
since this cost is very small. The 
real savings, they hold, are to be 
made in retail price, and ownership 
of transmission lines would give to 
a central authority the power to 


condition that they reduce rates 
drastically. 
municipalities on the understanding 
that the municipalities are to resell 
at low promotional rates. The an- 
nual report recounts the working 
out of these arrangements for the 
second year of the Authority’s op- 
erations. 

In the first place, direct sales to 
municipalities have been narrowly 
restricted because of court battles. 
Only 13 areas are so served, but a 
favorable decision of the Supreme 
Court, now considering the question 
of the TVA’s right thus to dispose of 
its power, would rapidly expand this 
type of distribution. 

The major part of the Corpora- 
tion’s revenue came from sales to 
four private companies. These com- 
panies, having agreed to, and car- 
ried out, a sharp reduction in do- 
mestic rates, found their sales so 
rapidly increased that not only did 
net profits mount but the peak de- 
mand which they had estimated for 
1937 had already been attained in 
late 1935. 


LOWER RATES, MORE SALES 

This experience, narrated in the 
report, was parallelled and sur- 
passed by the TVA in its direct sales 
to municipalities, where domestic 
users were given still larger reduc- 
tions in rates. 

Tupelo, Miss., the first city to ob- 














DIVIDEND 


February 156, 1936, to stockholders of 
payable January 15, 1936, to stockhol 
ferred issues of the subsidiary comp 


ruption since the initial dividend. 


Gross OPERATING REVENUE . «6 «+ 
Depuct: 
Operating Expenses . . 1 + «© ¢ 
AEE atta hat sh age et 
Depreciation. « « ss 8 8 6 @ 


Orner Income (Net) . 


Net Deductions . 


Net IncoME Berorg DiviIDENDS . . . 
DrvipENDs OF SUBSIDIARIES: 


oo ae 
Common Stock—Minority Interest . 
Total 


DrvipENDs ON Prererrep Stock. . . 


Drivipenps on Common Stock. . . . 
REMAINDER TO SURPLUS . 
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PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 106 of 60 cents per share, payable 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 114 of $1.50 per share, 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 


owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 





PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


(PRELIMINARY BEFORE FINAL AUDIT) 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
Sor the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1935 


nr 6 6 6s & oa & © oe SD 
Net OPERATING REVENUE . . . 2 © © 2 @ 


Peas 6 6 & & oo ee w oe @ Sos $15,181,778.24 
Depuct: 
Bond Interest ee ee 2 $4,987 ,523.77 
Amortization of Bond Discount 

and Bapemes .. « « 2 0 6 0 469,970.84 
ee ae ae ee ee ae 26,937.75 
Total . $5,484,432.36 
2,053.09 


Less Interest Charged to Construction . 
C2. ab Sh ee hee 4 5,482,379.27 


APPLICABLE TO Pactric LIGHTING CORPORATION. . . . 


APPLICABLE TO Common Stock. . . 1... 5... 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTICE 


record January 20, 1936. 
ders of record December 31, 1935. 


anies (whose common stocks are 


© ¢ «© oo 6 o «649,459,232.17 


. $21,030,377.13 

6,550,677.36 

6,912,731.03 
34,493,785.52 
$14,965,446.65 
216,331.59 


ee 6 6 e+ 6 $ 9,699,398.97 


. $1,514,022.79 

; 220.00 
1,514,242. 79 
$ 8,185,156.18 
1,179,990.00 
. §7,005,166.18 
i ae 3,860, 714.40 
$ 3,144,451.78 





Stock... $4.35 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 








4 Common DiviDEND 
“eee No. 104 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 2, 1936, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1936. Checks 
will be mailed. 

The Borden Company 
E. L. Nortrzer, Treasurer. 














It also sells direct to | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





tain TVA power, tripled its con- 
sumption in 17 months. The city’s 
mayor announced last week that 
rates would be cut an adidtional 10 
per cent, since revenues were more 
than sufficient to pay all costs, 
taxes, interest and depreciation. 

Said Mayor J. P. Nanney: “This 
action is the most effective answer 
to the TVA’s opponents. It will ex- 
plain very clearly to the public why 
power companies are fighting the 
TVA so bitterly.” 

All of which is interpreted by the 
TVA as evidence that there is no 
overproduction of power in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The report adds: 
“Demand in the Tennessee Valley 
will 
supply in the area, and the power 
available at the Authority’s dams 
will be needed and therefore have 
a ready market.” 





New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 


THE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission announced the filing for 

registration during the past week of 

the following new security issues: 


NEW YORK EDISON CO., INC., New 
York City—$55,000,000 of first lien and 
refunding “mortgage 314% bonds due 
Oct. 1, 1965. The company is a sub- 
Sidiary of Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York which is making a study with a 
view to simplyfying its corporate 
Structure. Further information is to 
be furnished by amendment. 

LOEW’S INCORPORATED, New York 
City—$15,000,000 of 344% sinking fund 
debentures due Feb. 15, 1946. Princi- 
pal underwriter is Dillon, Read and Co. 
of New York City. Further informa- 
tion to be furnished by amendment. 

CENTURY SHARES TRUST, Boston, 
Mass.—400,000 no par participating 
shares to be offered at liquidating 
value plus 7% selling commission. As 
of Jan. 21, basis of offering price would 
have been $30 a share. Principal un- 
derwriters are Brown, Harriman & Co., 
Inc., of Boston, Mass. 

ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORA- 
TION., Endicott, N. Y¥.—73,060 shares 
of $100 par value cumulative preferred 
stock, 5% series. Holders of 7% pre- 
ferred stock which the corporation 
prepenes to call will be given 10 days 

buy the new issue before it is offered 
publicly. Price to the public and other 
information to be furnished by amend- 
ment. Goldman, Sachs and Co., of 
New York City, is expected to be a 
principal underwriter. 

A, E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill.— 
$4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 4% 
series due 1946. Principal underwrit- 
ers are Edw. B. Smith & Co., The First 
Boston Corp. and Bancamerica-Blair 
Corp., all of New York City. 

HUPP MOTOR CAR CORP., Detroit, 
Mich.—193,463 shares of $10 par value 
common stock. It is proposed to issue 
the stock at $3 a share. 

CHAS. H. FRYE, Seattle, Wash.—As 
guarantor has registered $1,000,000 of 
first mortgage 6% bonds, due 1938, of 
the Frye Investment Co. 











IVING your child a medi- 
cine or remedy you don’t 
know all about — without ask- 
ing your family doctor first — is 
a bad risk for any mother to 
take. 

Doctors and child authori- 
ties say health, and sometimes 
life itself, depends on this. 

So — when you're offered a 
“bargain” in a remedy for your 
child; ask your doctor before 


AGrave Mistake fora 
Mother to Make 


GIVING CHILD UNKNOWN REMEDIES 
WITHOUT ASKING DOCTOR FIRST 





























NOW, ALSO IN TABLET FORM 


You can assist others by refusing to 
accept a substitute for the genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Do this in 
the interest of yourself and your chil- 
dren—and in the interest of the 
public in general. 











you buy it. Do this for your 
child’s sake and your own peace 
of mind. 

Ask him particularly about 
the frequently used “milk of 
magnesia’ — about Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia. He will tell 
you that for over 60 years phy- 
sicians have endorsed it as SAFE 
for your child. The kind of 
remedy you want your child to 
have. 

Remember this when you 
buy, and say “ Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia” to your druggist. 
Comes now, also, in tablets 
that taste of peppermint, that 


soon exceed the dependable | 
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Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York Index of Business Activity 
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An Index of Business Activity 


IN the present period there is keen interest not only in the 
current trend of business activity but also in the record of 
recent years as a basis for comparison. 


This Company’s index of business activity is published in 
each issue of THE GUARANTY SURVEY, a monthly review 
of general economic conditions in the United States and 
abroad. This weighted index, developed through long observa- 
tion of business factors and tested for sensitiveness to changing 
conditions, covers the period 1919 to date. 

This publication also includes a chart showing indices of 
wholesale prices for the period 1919 to date, and a table show- 
ing the range of prices of representative basic commodities 
from 1913 to date, 


We are pleased to place the names of business executives on 
the mailing list to receive THE GUARANTY SURVEY. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL 


Madison Avenue at 6oth Street 
HAVRE 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurange Corporation ) 


ANTWERP 


© @. Tt. co. oF N.Y. 1936 




















children like to take. 




















Weirton Steel Company . . .« 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation . . »« «© « « 
Hanna Iron Ore Company . . « « «© «© « 

| The Hanna Furnace Corporation . Buffah, N. Y. & Detrat, Mich. 





AMERICA’S LIVING FRONTIER 


The frontier has placed its stamp upon American life. It symbolizes the 
daring, the hardihood, the self-reliance that we are proud to consider typical 
of American character. Our physical frontiers belong to the past ... but 
the frontier spirit lives. 


National Steel Corporation is typically an American Institution. | 


Its oldest component part was born within the span of the present genera- 
tion. In less time, its other members grew from small beginnings into the 
solid strength of maturity before their identities, functions, and services 
were united in an organization that embraces every step in the making of 
steel from raw materials to finished products. 


This development took place during years when many persons considered 
the steel industry over-crowded ...a belief that found its support in claims 
that the frontiers were gone—that major steel consumers such as the rail- 
roads had reached their ultimate expansion—that the country was “built up.” 


Its record is proof that National found its opportunity to start and grow in 
a highly competitive industry for the very reason that the country has not 
been “built up,” and that physical boundaries are not the only frontiers. 


Today’s frontiers, and those of tomorrow, are industrial frontiers. 
spirit of the covered wagon lives in our laboratories and our shops. It ani- 
mates the quest for broader boundaries of human well-being. In the future, 
as in the past, National Steel Corporation hopes to march forward in the 
company of industrial pioneers. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Owning and Operating: 


The Producers Steamship Company . . + « 


The 


Weirton, W.Va 
- Detrott, Mich, 
. Cleveland, Ohio 


. Cleveland, Ohi 
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AMIN 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will” 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public ‘opinion should be enlightened.” 

> GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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STEALING THE PEOPLE'S GOLD 








New Ways Are Being Devised by Members of Congress to Deprive the People of the 
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Gold Being Held in Trust for Them by the Treasury—President Roosevelt's | 
Resistance to Scheme Deserves Nation-wide Support a2 
_! nee == 
ili —— itt ett = 
By DAVID LAWRENCE a a 
F YOU borrow money from a bank and entrust the 4 tion. But the greater part of this is being used now in a 4 Mr. Roosevelt made one other move that helped to cir- 
' bank with collateral for your loan, you do not, of stabilization fund that prevents farm prices from falling cumscribe the inflation scare. He let it be known that ao 
course, lose title to the collateral. The banker, on in terms of world currencies. he was planning to prune expenses. He disclosed that 2 
the other hand, acquires no right to take liberties with As to the manner in which the Treasury obtained this several agencies of the Government which had been given 228 
the collateral. He cannot cut it in half or appropriate it gold and particularly as to the morality of the transaction, authorizations by Congress to spend could now curtail 32 
to his own use. He cannot impair it in any way without it is not pertinent to examine now except to note that operations. 355 
running the risk of jail. whatever unmorality prompted the confiscation in the The word had gone forth a week ago throughout the aa 
So it should be with respect to the gold bullion now in first place must needs be cited as hardly justifying any world that the Administration was not ever going to cut 255 
the Treasury. further application of the same process now. expenses but was looking with favor on inflation. Euro- 225 
The Government of the United States has title to all But it would be far more understandable by the Ameri- pean speculators made good use of the rumor. 7 
the gold it seized in 1933. But immediately upon seizure can people if the Congress frankly wished to devalue the Whatever else Mr. Roosevelt may haye done on the side Z2e 
the gold bullion was by act of Congress put up as collat- dollar further and increase the capital levy or gold “profit” of unwise economics, there is not the slightest reason for = = 
eral pledged to secure the issuance of gold certificates that than to issue currency against the gold that had been belief that he will ever succumb to the lure of fiat money. == 
belong to the Federal Reserve banks. These twelve banks pledged by law as security for those gold certificates. To At his side stands a Secretary of the Treasury who will zee 
are entitled to hold the gold certificates in trust for all the break that contract is the legal but not the moral right of never approve it. Mr. Roosevelt will unquestionably re- zee 
bank depositors in the country. They surrendered the gold. Congress. sist the scheme with all the force of his Executive in- == 
There have arisen now proposals to issue currency fluence. ie 
against that gold bullion. Members of Congress are seri- MIGHT TRY TO If devaluation for the purposes In this kind of a fight, the President deserves the sup- =e 
ously discussing the plan believing that it is an orthodox of increasing the money supply is port of the nation. Party lines, party feeling, the bit- == 
step and that it differs from all other inflation proposals PAY FULL DEBT to be adopted, then the question terness of a campaign year should give way to a patriotic ae 
which have been based on the “say-so” or fiat of the Gov- IN FIAT MONEY might well be asked why the concurrence in the interest of a greater cause—the preser- 
ernment. scheme should stop with $4,200,- vation of the economic system from the most terrible rav- = 
Back in 1789 there began in France the issuance of fiat 000,000 of currency and why, using the same logic, the ages that could ever befall it. 
money based on the supposedly sound security of public whole national debt should not be paid off by issuing : 
lands confiscated from the Church. Wasn’t this land pro- enough printing press money to take care of the entire v = 
ductive, it was asked, and would it not enhance in value, $30,000,000,000. There is no dearth of currency. There Inflation takes most of its toll =2 
and wasn’t it a better asset even than that wherein money is more of it in circulation today than in 1929 when the DEPRECIATION trom the working people. They a 
‘ was issued against mere metal like gold and silver? country did a much larger gross business than it is doing HITS WORKING pay the penalty because wages 258 
3 v now. The trouble is the turn-over of money—its velocity never seem to keep pace with the a2 
Eee These were the arguments with is low due to lack of confidence in governmental policy. FOLK HARDEST rapid depreciation of paper money == 
Eze HISTORY SHOWS which legislators in the National Reserves are high. Bank checks rflake currency less neces- or with the sky-rocketing of prices. Persons with fixed 2 = 
ga: FATAL FOLLY Assembly persuaded themselves sary for business. What is needed is a healthy business incomes, school-teachers, city employees, etc., feel the aes 
Zee OF INFL ATION and French public opinion that growth that will enable sound demand for products to in- pinch of inflation more quickly than do the rich. 3 z 
ee the miracle of printing press crease the volume of total transactions. Credit is abun- For a time the opiate of fiat currency seems to work 7 
money, properly backed by sound assets, would save the dant for that purpose. wonders. Then come the terrible after-effects and the 5=5 
country from the economic ills which then enveloped it. There are persons who ask innocently enough and in slow poisonous process whereby confidence is disinte- 
The story of how first a few hundred millions were is- all seriousness why the Govefnment should issue any in- grated and nothing seems to be able to arrest the down- = 
sued and later billions upon billions, the steady decline in terest-bearing bonds at all and why it shouldn’t save the ward spiral of paper money. z= 
the value of paper money, the frantic efforts of the gov- interest and merely turn on the printing presses. To put Apart from the dread effects on the cost of living come 
ernment to prevent speculation, the issuance of decrees it another way, the inquiry sometimes is this: All Gov- the social upheavals. The French republic gave way soon aEe 
threatening the guillotine to those who raised prices on ernment money is “say-so” or fiat money anyway, so why, to the dictatorial monarchy of Napoleon. The German a 
food and clothing, and finally the collapse of the whole if it all depends on faith, shouldn’t the printing press republic gave way to the tyranny of Hitler. a 
“economic system in bloodshed and riots—this sequence method be used altogether? America’s Constitutional system might never survive are 
of events, duplicated in Germany in 1923 with the de- Unfortunately the answer is available out of the tragic a breakdown in our currency system. Already the pres- Ze 
preciation of the mark to fantastic fractions of infinitesi- pages of history. It requires no hypothetical theory or sure to weaken it so as to subsidize groups at the expense ace 
mal size, brings home to us the fatal folly which America imaginary doctrine. of the other groups has led to insidious attacks on the Su- 252 
faces if the illusions of the inflation bloc in Congress Vv preme Court which are nothing more nor less than at- 
should ever be written into law. CONFIDENCE IS Confidence in paper money is tempts to abolish a written Constitution, judicially inter- 
Because the new plan has a certain plausibility and a not merely based on the an- preted, and to substitute an unwritten Constitution inter- 
superficial aspect of orthodoxy, it is even the more NECESSARY TO __ nouncement that it is backed by preted by Congress alone under the simple device of per- 
dangerous. UPHOLD VALUE metal. The French parliament mitting legislation “for the general welfare” without Con- E 
v F issued all sorts of propaganda en- stitutional restraint or inhibition. ee 
Since the Treasury actually deavoring to prove to the people that the money they 255 
FALLACIES IN owns gold bullion to the amount were using was soundly backed by valuable lands and v = 
ARGUMENTS OF of $10,000,000,000, why, it is even tried by law to force its acceptance at certain fixed Into such an atmosphere of so- = 
EXPANSIONISTS suggested in Congress, cannot levels. But, alas, the paper money began to sell at a dis- SOUND MONEY cial disturbance, the collapse of = 
the Federal Government issue count and continued its downward flight to zero. There FORCES MUST our money system would project 7 
about $4,300,000,000 in new currency to supplement the was no sound provision for real redemption of currency. STAND FIRM the last straw that would break 223 
$5,700,000,000 outstanding and thus the nation will still The faith was gone. the back of Constitutional liberty. 353) 
have 100 per cent metal backing for its money? Has it not Back in our Civil War days, the dollar depreciated on The manifestations of Congressional design on the gold ia 
been proclaimed heretofore that 40 per cent was a suf- account of the issue of “greenbacks” and got down to a bullion in the Treasury are plain to see. The symptoms 224 
ficient legal gold reserve? As for danger, it is insisted level of 35 cents before the Federal Government took the of the inflationary disease are all too apparent. The time 322 
there wouldn’t be any until currency in amount two and necessary steps to restore confidence. has come to meet the fallacies and follies of the inflation- 223 
a half times our gold bullion has been issued. v ists with fact and persuasive argument. Otherwise their zag 
Unhappily, there are two major fallacies in such reason- Within the last week we had magic panaceas will recur to trouble us again and again ze 
ing. One is that a 40 per cent legal reserve contemplates FIRM STAND OF an inflation scare in America. should we drift into larger and larger Federal deficits. zz 
nothing substantial at all as backing for the other 60 per THE PRESIDENT = Talk in Congress of paying the If the President has not before realized the importance = 
cent. That backing must be commercial paper evidenced COMMENDABLE bonus and other expenses by is- of a sound policy of retrenchment of all expenses except 3 
by actual commercial transactions or else it must be suing fiat money unnerved some what is essential for relief, the hour for such an awakening =e5 
Government bonds issued by a Government which can pay of those persons who had during the year shipped their is at hand. 368 
interest on, and, in time, pay off its bonds through proper gold to America from Europe for safe-keeping. President There exists in Washington a fundamental belief that 5 
taxation and prudent fiscal policies. Roosevelt and Secretary Morgenthau met the crisis Mr. Roosevelt will not permit the situation to get beyond ze : 
The other mistake is to assume that there inheres in courageously. Instead of putting any embargo on the ex- his control by allowing it to crystallize and gain in mo- Bea 
Congress the moral right to issue $4,300,000,000 in cur- port of gold they allowed it to be shipped naturally. mentum while there is silence on the part of those who === 
rency against the gold now in the Treasury. As Relatively small amounts of gold have gone abroad. If believe in sound money. =e 
revealed in the pictogram on the first page of this publica- shipments were now the result of an export of capital for The President can count on the support of the home za 
tion, only the amount unpledged by the Treasury is avail- foreign investment or were being used to settle trade bal- owners, the holders of life insurance policies, the owners Z=2 
able for conversion into currency if the Government wishes ances right along the outward flow of gold would be a of savings bank deposits and the owners of property gen- zzz 
at any time to buy in its own bonds-to reduce the national good thing anyhow. But it is not good to have gold flow- erally when once he sets his face against those who would 
debt or to pay for current expenses. This is because the ing outward in fright. It produces a contagion of other rob the nation of its substance to pursue the illusory paths 
capital levy or gold “profit” as it sometimes has been untoward circumstances that on the whole create panicky of money magic that have again and again in world his- 
called is the property of the Government without restric- ¥ conditions in the markets of the world. v tory led to the downfall of human liberty. z 
= TTT TTA iT RaTIE_MEETRATATTNRTTMTTNRAN TTT AMIN MULL cms ca RT 
festa Sebrenption Rats One Yea $5 Potage To Foreign Couns Exe i eRe Addie Yee Unied Sate: News, BOL M fret, NW, Watagen, 0. C. eae 




















